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It Turns Over an Important “New Leaf” 


Beginning with the January Number 


a: The Guide to Nature 
‘‘Birds in the Bush,” a department edited by Edmund J. Sawyer, with 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
American Bee Journal 
ist Nat'l] Bank Bldg. Hamilton, Illinois 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 
ages from pon on a drawing z5 by this talented artist-ornithologist 


e Fun of Seeing Things,’ a “department for young folks, edited by Ed- 
ward F ‘Bigelow, succeeding his well- known work as editor of the ‘Nature 
Science” department of “St. Nicholas ” for more than fourteen years. 

This department will be really new. It will not be ‘‘ schooly,” not “nature 
study,” not to induce parents and educators to say, “It is good for the chil- 
dren,’ but it will appeal directly to the young folks themselves, and will help 
them to enjoy natural objects that surround them. It will be true to its name, 

Subscription, $1.00 a year Single copy, 10c 
To new subscribers: (during February only) 6 months’ trial for 25c 


Address (and make check or money order payable to) 


THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION 
THF WRAPPER-LABEL DATE. indi- 


Arc AviA Sound Beach, Connecticut 
cates the end of the month to which your 


subscription is paid. For instance, “deci” | @X XK KRM MXXX NNN NN NNN NNN AX ANN® 


on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of December, 1913. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 


send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 


For Both Extracted and Comb Honey 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00a year, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, $1.10; 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 














Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. . ; 
14 lines make one inch. Would like to hear from those having Fancy and 


ieeeeedachmaauameane Number One Comb Honey. State best price de- 
DISCOUNTS: 


spisatinn  stimmeene tee livered Cincinnati. We want Extracted Honey, 
. " we ” 


> ene too. No lot too large or too small for us. We re- 
Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 


Sose to press the 2sth of the preceding mit the very day shipment is received. 
month. 


ssoSs soos soscccss. THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 
“‘The Busy Bee-Men”’ 
Celebrated Queens Direct from Italy 204 Walnut Street, . CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Bees More Bey meme More Gentle, More P. S.—Ship us your old comb and let us render them for you. Our pro- 
bre “ey —— = ee. cess extracts the last drop of wax from the slumgum. We make money for you, 
sia Weces. sek Bintan Wasianal Exposition, if you will ship us your old combs and cappings for rendering. Write for full 
Geneva, 1806. Bee- Keeping Exhibition, Liege particulars. 
Belgium, 1806. Bee-Keeping Exhibition. 
Frankfort O. M. (Germany). Convention of 
the German, Austrian and Hungarian Bee- 
Keepers, August, 1907. 


Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 


_- U.S.A., 1904, HIGHEST AWARD 
Extra Breeding Queens, $3.00; Selected, $2.00; 
Fertilized, $1.50; lower prices per dozen or 
more Queens, Safe arrival guaranteed. Write 


Member of the) ANTHONY BIAGGI, 
National Bee-- Pedevilla, near Bellinzona, 

Keepers’ Ass'n Italian Switzerland. 
This country, politically, Switzerland Re- 

public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos- 

sesses the best kind of bees known. 

Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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BEE-KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 





qd 


This is the Discount Season on 


 BEE-SUPPLIES AND BEES 4 


Write us stating what you are in 8 


need of, and we will quote you. If 
you sell supplies our discount sheet 








We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





is yours for the asking, Catalog on 
request. 


lI. J. STRINGHAM 
105 Park Place, New York N 
APIARIES: Glen Cove, L. |. 
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‘Scientific Queen-Rearing ” 

No other book compares with this 
one written by Mr. G. M, Doolittle. He 
is an expert in the Husiness. It tells 
just how the very best queens can be 
reared. Boundincloth. By mail, $1.00; 
or with the American Bee Journal, one 
year—both for $1.60. In leatherette 
binding, 75 cents, postpaid; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.25. Send.to the American Bee 
Journal. 





Early (FROFALCON) Queens 
“ITALIANS ” 


Untested Queens to June ist $1.00 each. 
After June 1, 90c each. Special prices in 
large quantities. A s-pound bucket of 
Orange Blossom Honey delivered at your 
door by express for $1.10. 


JOHN C. FROHLIGER, 
1642 Milvia Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
Greater San Francisco, Calif. 
Falcon Bee-Supplies, etc. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Try My Famous Queens 
From Improved Stock. 


The best that money can buy; not inclined 
to swarm, and as for honey gatherers they 
have few equals. 


3-Band, Golden, 5-Band and Carniolan 


bred in separate yards, ready March 20, 
Untested, one, $1; six, $5; 12, $9; 25, $17.50; 50. 
$34; 100, $65. Tested, one, $1.50; six, $8. 
$1s. Breeders of either strain, $s. 

with untested queen, one-frame, $2.50; six 
one-frame, £15; two-frame $3.50; six two-frame 
ay nuclei with tested queen, one-frame, 
3.00; six one-frame, $17.40; two-frame, $4; six 
two-frame $25.40. Our j-—_~ and Drones 
are all reared from the best select queens, 
which should be so with drones as well as 
queens. No disease of any kind in this 
country. Safe arrival, satisfaction, and 
prompt service guaranteed. 


D. E. BROTHERS, Attalla, Ala. 


P-O-R-T-E-R 


(Trade mark.) 





BEE-ESCAPE 


HONEY 


AT ALL 
IME 
SAVES \TiMe DEALERS 


Each, 15c; Doz., $1.65, postpaid 


If your Dealer does not keep them, order 
from Factory, with complete instructions. 


R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS., 
Lewistown, Ilinois 


BEEKEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


Such as Winter-cases, Sections, brood- 
frames of every description, Section hold- 
ders, Comb Foundation, Supers. Hive-bod- 
ies, Smokers, etc. 

Get my prices before placing your orders. 


R. H. SCHMIDT 
Rt. 3, Box 209, Sheboygan Wis. 








ARTISTS 
ENGRAVERS-ELECTROTYPERS | 


542-550S.DEARBORN ST. _| 
PONTIAC BLDG. CHICAGO. Ce 


ponTIAC ENGRAVING ( 








FARM FENCE 


41 INCHES HIGH 

100 other styles of 2 | 
Farm, Poultry and 

Lawn Fencing direct 

from at save-the- CENTS 
dealer’s-profit-prices. Our |A ROD 


large catalog is free. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 85 Muncie, Ind 














PROTECTION HIVE. 


The shallow Metal Roof Cover and 
the Outside Rim make a divisible deep 
cover which can be handled together 
orin part. They eliminate the Chaff 
Tray nuisance, and the heavy bungle- 
some deep coverin manipulation. The 
Rim holds the overhead packing in 
winter and acts as a super protector at 
other times. This combination is the 
finest in hive construction on the mar- 
ket today. 


Dead-air space or packing as you pre- 
fer; % material in the outer wall. Spe- 
cial circular showing 10 illustrations 
will explain all. 


5 10-frame hives like cut... .$13.00 


A. G. WOODMAN Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








SECTION FIXER 


A New Machine of pressed steel 
for folding sections and putting in 
top and bottom starters all at one 
handling. A great time saver and a 
good job assured with ease. With top 
and bottom starter the comb is firmly 
attached to all four sides,a require- 
ment to grade Fancy. Increase the 
value of your crop this season by this 
method. We want every one to try 
this machine. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Adjustable to any width, 
4%x4\ or 4x5 section. Model received 
with much favor by recent Detroit 

hicago Beekeepers’ Conven- 
Price, $2.50 f.0,b. Weight, 5 
Send fcr special circular show- 

ing large illustrations. 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








BEE SMOKER 





Patented 


The New Bingham Bee-Smoker 


the all important tool of the most ex- 
tensive honey-producers of the world. 
This illustration shows the remarkable 
steel-fire grate which such men as Mr. 
France, Mr. Rrauchfuss, the Dadants 
and others say is the best on the mar- 
ket. The Smoke Engine grate has 381 
holes for the air and draft, equal to 
an opening 2 inches square. Buy the 
large sizes and be pleased. For sale at 
your dealers or direct. Weight each. 
Smoke Engine 4-inch stove....1% lbs. 
Doctor 3%-inch stove. .1% “ 
Two larger sizesincopper,extra .50 
Conqueror 3-inch stove n2 75 
Little Wonder 2%-inch stove...1 “ .50 
Two largest sizes with hinged cover. 
A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, 
Grand-Rrapids, Michigan 


$1.25 
8S 
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“Falcon” Hives, Supplies and Foundation 





Everything for = 
the 
BEEKEEPER 





“falcon” 
Foundation made 
in the “falcon” 
plant at 

-| Falconer, N. Y. 


SUPPLIES FOR 1914—Take inventory of supplies now and figure what you will need for a slim season. Get them ready at odd 
times in the winter; and if there is a good season you will have ample time to re-order in April and get them for use. We 


lke 
INVESTME ! 
1914,and buy “‘ Faleon’’ supplies now. 


to make “Inventory Sales " of ** Faleon”’ supplies, for we know that we are dealing with an up-to-date beekeeper. 
NT—What is the investment of an extra $25.00 in supplies to the loss of 500 pounds of honey? Resolve to change for 


EARLY-ORDER DISCOUNT—For “‘ Falcon ”’ hives and supplies bought now we give an early-order cash discount equai to 12 
percent per year. You see it pays for a strictly money basis. Write for early-order discounts, and send list of wants for 


quotation. ° ‘ 
“FALCON” QUALITY—In making our beehives, all of our waste lumber is made into cheap toy building-blocks, so that we are 
able to put better material in our hives and goods. Geta trial lot this fall so that you can see for yourself, and still have 


time to order 1014 supplies. 


FREE SAMPLES of our famous “‘Falcon’’ foundation, made in our factory at Falconer, N. Y., cheerfully sent postpaid with 


copy of catalog, and name of nearest dealer if desired. 


FACTORY W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., - 


Where the good bee-hives come from 


Falconer, N. Y., U.S.A 
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QUALITY HILL QUEENS 


Learn what Quality Hill Queens mean in greater honey-yields 
for you. Send a postal for the booklet, “ A Story of Success.” Then 
you'll know why we have been able to supply few more than our re- 
orders. Dozens of beekeepers buy only our queens. This is because 
we guarantee every Quality Hill Queento have been reared under 
conditions to warrant your success. Goldens are our specialty, but 
we breed the darker strains, too. Only the highest yielders rear our 
drones, and the breeders are carefully tested. You havea right to 
know all about the queens you buy. Do you? Write the postal now. 
Make us prove our word. 


Many beekeepers rear their own queens. Many hesitate to pay 
big prices for breeders. Our select tested Quality Hill Queens are 
for such. Alwaystried one month in full colonies after testing. 
Each must throw excellent daughters. All such are reduced in egg 
laying before shipment. They must make good. They are reared 
for you. The booklet tells about them. Write for it. 


Reference—Any Plainfield business firm listed with Dun & Bradstreet. 
5 percent discount on all dozen orders received before March 1. 


Quality Hill Apiaries, _ Plainfield, Illinois 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


So that you can refer to them at any time 
The cut illustrates the Big Ben 


Binder. It is made of heavy cloth 
and is arranged so that each number 
can be filed as received. 


















We have a quantity of these made 
especially for our readers, with the 
name American Bee Journal in gilt 
™8 on thecover. Each Binder holds the 
: issues for three years. When bound 
your Bee Journals will appear to be in genuine book form. The price of this 
Binder alone is $1.00. We club it together with a year’s subscription to the 
AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL, both for $1.60. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 





We Make a Specialty of 
Manufacturing 


SECTIONS 


They are the Finest in the Land— 
None Better. 

Our Prices will make you smile. We want 

to mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 


every bee-keeper in the land. It is FREE. 
Ask for it. 

_H. S. Duby. St. Anne, Ill., carries a full 
line of Our Goods, and sells them at our 
regular catalog prices. 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
Boyd, Wis. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Will be ready to take care of your 
— orders, whether large or small, 
the coming season. Twenty-five years 
of careful breeding brings Laws’ 


queens above the usual standard; bet- 
ter let us book your orders now. 
Tested queens in March; untested, 
after April rst. About so first-class 
breeding-queens ready at any date. 


PrIcEs: Tested, $1.25; 5 for $5.00; 
Breeders, each $5.00. Address 





BARNES 'sectiser 


















February, 1914. 




















Gleanings 


in Bee Culture for 1914. 


The Magazine for the Beginner, Back-lotter, and Specialist Beekeeper 


For several years we have been doing our best to make GLEANINGS an indispensable publication for the wide-awake beekeeper 
whether he has but one colony, a small suburban apiary, or a series of out-apiaries numbering hundreds of colonies in all. We believe 
we have never received such enthusiastic approval of our efforts as we received in 1913, when hundreds of letters from our friends told of 
their appreciation. We wish that we might print a number of them here, but we prefer to utilize the rest of the space for outlining our 
plans for to14. For 1914 we shall continue the special numbers, the feature which has so delighted our readers during the last three years 
In deciding just what subjects to take up, we have not selected topics at random, for we have been guided by expressions of the majority 


JANUARY 1—Bees and Poultry.— 


We think we are safe in saying that no spe- 
cial number that we ever published proved 
so popular as our February 1sth issue for 
rorz. In getting out another special number 
devoted to the interests of poultry-raising 
and beekeeping, we propose to surpass our 
former efforts and to get together the best 
material possible on poultry raising from 
the beekeepers’ standpoint. 


FEBRUARY — Bees and Fruit.—Our 
March 1sth issue for 1912 has been used far 
and wide by beekeepers and fruit-growers 
alike to show the value of bees in large or- 
chards. In the two years that have elapsed, 
however. so much new material has devel- 
oped that in order to be entirely up to date 
it is really necessary to have another spe- 
cial number on the same subject. We have 
a wealth of material that has never before 
been given to the public. Extensive fruit- 
growers, who are not especially interested 
in honey-production, will tell of the value 
of bees in orchards. 


MARCH 1—Beekeeping in Cities.— 
Probably few beekeepers realize the number 
of beekeepers there are in every large city. 
City beekeeping is a most interesting topic, 
and in addition to stories of beekeeping told 
by professional men,we shall havediscussed 
various problems connected with bees in 


attics. or roofs, and in back lots. Wealso 
have a ¢rue story of a beekeeper in a city 
who was fined $100.00 because his bees were 
considered a nuisance, and who afterward 
appealed toa higher court and wonout. A 
good story. 


APRIL — Breeding. — Ever since we 
first began having special numbers there 
have been requests on the part of a good 
many of our readers for a special number 
on breeding. Weare glad that we are able 
to arrange for it this year, forit is a fact 
that very little is known in regard to breed- 
ing bees. Breeding is one of the most im- 
portant subjects connected with our pur- 
suit. We shall publish special articles by 
noted queen-breeders on qualifications of 
breeding queens. Queen-rearing both for 
the small beekeeper and the specialist will 
be fully discussed. 


JUNE 1—Moving Bees.— We, ourselves, 
expect to move 300 colonies of bees to 
Florida, get a good honey crop, double the 
number of colonies, and move them back 
againin the spring. Details of moving by 
boat, wagon, auto-truck, and by rail will be 
fully described and illustrated, and other 
large beekeepers having experience along 
this line have also promised articles for this 
number. 


AUGUST 1—Crop and Market Reports. 


—There has never yet been a systematic 
effort put forth for the compiling and pub- 
lishing of comprehensive crop 2nd market 
reports from various parts of the country. 
In 1914 we are going to make the effort of our 
lives to get telegraph reports from impor- 
tant fields, such as the clover-belt, Texas, 
Colorado, Idaho, and California, etc. These 
will be published right along as soon as we 
getthem, but in this August rst issue we 
shall havea grand summary of the crop re- 
ports and conditions of the market in gen- 
eral, No beekeeper should miss this impor- 
tant number. 


SEPTEMBER 1 Wintering.— We have 
not yet learned all there is to be learned in 
regard to wintering. Anumber of specialists 
are going to make experiments during the 
winter of 1913-14, which experiments will be 
published in this number. We shall also 
give our own experience summed up as to 
feasibility of wintering northern apiaries in 
the South. 


IS NOT ALL THIS WORTH WHILE? 


We have now given you our plan for 1014, 
If you are now trying to make the most out 
of your bees, we feel sure you cannot afford 
to miss sucha wealth of information as the 
subscription price, $1.00, will bring you. 





The A. Il. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 


White Sweet Clover Seed 


(= MAKE MORE HONEY 
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Sweet Clover is rapidly becoming one of the most useful things that can be 


SKA BEE. S Blanke’s Bee- 


a). 


grown on the farm. Its value as a honey-plant is well known to bee-keepers, but Book Free 


JOHNNIE-ON-THE-SPOT 


DELIVERIES 


When you order Bee Goods, you 
want them “‘now’’—wearein the very 
heart of the Bee Section—no city with 
so good package car service—largest 
stock west of the Mississippi. When- 
ever possible, orders shipped same 
day as received—more carefully pack- 
ed than ordinary. 

Blanke’s Bce-book Free.—a catalog 
filled with helpful tips for either be 
ginneror oldtimer, Write today be- 
fore you need supplies. 

Department 1 
Blanke Mfg. & Supply Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


its worth as a forage-plant and also as an enricher of the soil is not so widely 
known. However, Sweet Clover is coming to the front very fast these days. 
Some years ago it was considered as a weed by those who knew no better. The 
former attitude of the enlightened farmer today is changing to a great respect 
for and appreciation of Sweet Clover, both as a food for stock and as a valuable 
fertilizer for poor and worn-out soils. 


The seed should be sown either in the fall or early in the spring. 20 to 25 
pounds per acre of unhulled seed is about the right quantity to sow. We can 
ship promptly at the following prices for the white variety: 


Postpaid, one pound for 30 cents, or 2 pounds for 50 cents. 
By express, f. o. b. Hamilton—5 pounds for 80c ; 10 pounds 
for $1.50; 25 pounds for $3.75; 50 pounds for $7.00; or 
100 pounds for $13.00. 


Seed will be shipped on receipt of order 


American Bee Journal, 


Hamilton, Illinois. 








FOR SALE 
Fine Three-banded Southern 
| QUEENS 


Untested, $1.00; tested, $2.00. My best, $3.00. 
My bees are gentle, prolific, and fine hust- 
lers. Give me atrial order and be convinced. 


J. L. LEATH, - - - Corinth,* Miss. 
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When You Buy 


Lewis Beeware 
a=YOU GET = 


Lewis uality Which means that all Lewis Hives are made out of 
Q a clear white pine, and Lewis Sections made out of 
fine white basswood. Material in these goods is the best obtainable, selected 
by experts. 


Lewis Workmanship The Lewis Factory is equipped with 


mus the latest improved machinery, con- 
stantly watched by experts. The Lewis head mechanic has 36 years of bee- 
supply experience; the superintendent of bee-hive department, 30 years; the 
superintendent of sections, 29 years. These and many other skilled men have 
a hand in all the Lewis goods you buy. 
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the package light, compact and damage-proof. 


Lewis Service Years ago all goods were shipped direct from the 
mes factory with attending high freight-rates and de- 


lays during the honey season; now Lewis Beeware can be obtained almost at 
your own door. Over 30 Distributing Houses carrying Lewis Beeware by the 
carload, are dotted all over the United States and  Soreige countries. Write 
for the name of the one nearest you. 


Our New Catalog for 1914 is Now Out. Send for One 


G. B. Lewis Company, 


Manufacturers of Beeware, 


Watertown, Wisconsin 
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Foul Brood and Moths Combined 


On our front cover we give the pho- 
tograph of two brood-combs taken by 
Inspector Frank C. Pellett, on one of 
his tours thissummer. Aside from the 
fact that the combs are examples of 
the worst possible type of American 
foul brood, they arealso being devoured 
by the moths. Notice the honey at the 
top of each comb. Even if hives be 
completely closed from bees, as soon 
as the moths destroy the comb suffi- 
ciently, the honey will run, leak out of 
the hive, and spread infection. 





Demuth’s Golden Words 


Right in the center of page 15 are 
given some words of G. S. Demuth, 
that should be the central thought of 
every beekeeper. He recommends ¢he 
breeding of a bee which has the storing 
instinct to an intensified degree. And 
that is a work, not alone for experts or 
specialists; butevery beekeeper, begin- 
ner, as well as veteran, should have his 
part, whether his colonies be few or 
many. Let it be earnestly urged upon 
the young beekeeper, ambitious to be 
in the lead, that he can now make his 
plans for the coming season to bree 
from his best stock. He may “tee 
exact knowledge as to how his colo- 
nies compare for efficiency, but he can 
make a fair guess as to which colony 
or colonies exceeded the others in their 
performance in 1913; and then let him 
make up his mind that during the sea- 
son of 1914 he will keep close tab of 
all colonies, putting down in black and 


EDITORIAL && COMMENTS 








white their performance, and then he 
may know definitely what stock to 
breed from in 1915. 





Pouder’s Parcel Post Package 


One of these packages, as illustrated 
on page 10, was received at Marengo. 
A slit was made down through the 
paper with the small blade of a pen- 
knife, allowing it to be easily peeled 
off. Then the cone was stood upon a 
plate to be placed on the table. Can- 
died honey could hardly be put in a 
more tempting form, only the cone 
looks pretty tall for the size of the 
base. 





Bees of Same Colony Fighting 


On page 21, Arthur C. Miller says 
when combs with adhering bees are 
taken from the hives of some colonies 
and leaned against convenient objects, 
and then returned to the hive after 10 
minutes or more, a violent fight takes 
place between the bees of adjacent 
combs; and on page 8 Dr. Miller says 
this is something new to him. Per- 
haps the kind of bees has something to 
do in the case. Arthur C. Miller writes: 
“The bees that did the fighting were 
pure Cyprians. Later I had similar ex- 
periences with crosses of that race, 
and some ‘ Goldens’ now and then will 
do more or less quarreling among 
themselves.” 





J. L. Byer Right—and Wrong (?) 


Mr. J. L. Byer, you are quite right in 
thinking that we had a wonderful flow 


of honey in 1913, page 14. I never 
knew its equal. But in comparing On- 
tario with Illinois it sounds as though 
you think I havea better place for good 
crops than you. If so, I think you’re 
wrong. You have other things than 
white clover to depend upon. I have 
no basswood to speak of, and little of 
anything else that can be counted on 
foracrop. True, alsike is beginning 
to come in, and fall flowers make a nice 
little supplement to the white-clover 
crop—when there is a_ white-clover 
crop—but everything aside from white 
clover amountsto so little that when 
white clover fails I count it a year of 
failure. And years of failure are un- 
pleasantly frequent. If I were to start 
afresh in beekeeping, I wouldn’t be 
likely to pitch my tent at Marengo. 

But when you speak of “the woman 
in the case” deserving credit, you are 
dead right without any “if” whatever. 
Miss Wilson did nearly all the work, 
and when you want work thoroughly 
done just set a full-blood Scotchwoman 
at it. When Miss Wilson tackles a job 
I can feel a good bit easier about its 
being done right than if I tackle it 
myself. 





Early Breeding In and Out of 
Cellar 

On page 20, Dr. Bonney speaking of 
chaff hives, says: “If given a choice 
between dovetail hives for out-of-door 
wintering and putting the bees in a 
cellar, I will take either of these hives, 
because being warm the bees begin 
breeding early, earlier than in the cel- 
lar.” On the face of it the beginner is 
likely to understand that bees in a chaff 
hive breed earlier than in a cellar, be- 
cause bees in the chaff hiveare warmer, 
which is entirely true; and he is likely 
to understand further that the chaff- 
hive bees are warmer than those in the 
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cellar because the warmer place of the 
two. Instead of that we have the para- 
dox that the chaff-hive bees are warmer 
because they are in the colder place. It 
is well known that in general bees be- 
gin breeding earlier outdoors than in 
cellar, and that without regard to the 
kind of hive used. Take two strong 
colonies in single-walled hives, cellar 
oneand leave the other outdoors with 
little or no protection, and breeding 
may be expected earlier outdoors. The 
outdoor bees breed earlier because 
warmer, and they are warmer because 
in a colder place. The explanation is 
simple. An illustration will help. Take 
a sitting-room with a stove init. The 
colder the day the hotter the fire kept in 
the stove. Same with the bees. The 
colder the surrounding atmosphere the 
higher the bees keep the temperature 
in the cluster by means of greater ac- 
tivity and consumption of stores. So 
taking three similar strong colonies, in 
cellar, in chaff hive outdoors, and in 
unprotected single-walled hive out- 
doors, other things being equal we 
should expect the earliest breeding in 
the unprotected hive, and the latest in 
the cellar. 





Putting on a Super Upside Down 


C. B. Palmer writes endorsing Dr. 
Miller’s plan of using bottom starters 
in sections, but he put on one super 
upside down, and says if you want to 
see how much honey bees can cram 
into one super, just try one upside 
down. That plan has never been tried 
“in this locality,” but one is curious to 
know in how many pieces each section 
had to be cut to get it out of the super. 

Mr. Palmer is the man who ships 
section honey in candy pails. In the 
past season he shipped thus in very hot 
weather, and not a single section out 
of a thousand was broken. 





‘*Canards” 

Some bee-papers of Europe are 
stirred, and more or less satirical, over 
the information that an Indiana bee- 
keeper has succeeded in breeding a 
stingless race of bees. We have not 
heard of it on this side of the ocean. 
Such news are properly called “ca- 
nards” (ducks), for they can fly fully 
as fast as wild ducks. 





Foreign Bee Journals 


For some months past we have been 
receiving both a Russian and Japanese 
Bee Journal. In spite of our boasted 
civilization and advancement, we have 
been unable to find a student capable 
of reading either. We will venture the 
assertion that our Japanese and Rus- 





sian contemporaries are not so illiter- 
ate, and that they have plenty of schol- 
ars capable of reading the American 
Bee Journal, which we gladly send in 
exchange. So let us not look at the 
mote in our brother’s eye, but remove 
the beam which is in ours. 





A Generous Secretary 


We receive the following letter from 
our good friend J. F. Diemer, Secretary 
of the Missouri State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation. No comments are necessary. 
The beekeepers of Missouri should be 
proud of their secretary: 


“T wish you would announce in the 
American Bee Journal for February, 
that while the secretary was allowed 25 
percent of the collections, by vote, he 
will not accept it. Every cent paid 
to me bythe charter members of our 
new association will be used to the best 
advantage of the association. I admit 
that the secretary has lots of work to 
do, but I will enjoy the work more 
than I would the percént, if beekeepers 
throughout the proud old State of Mis- 
souri will help make this association a 
thoroughly successful one, to the credit 
of themselves and the industry.” 

J. F. DIEMER. 





Exaggeration 


The reader will find in this number 
the translation of an article written for 
L’Apiculture Nouvelle by Mr. Crépieux- 
Jamin, who is not only an experienced 
apiarist, but a capable physician, and 
perhaps the most renowned grapho- 
logist in the entire world. 

The article has to do with exaggera- 
tion in statements on honey and its 
virtues. The same writer also criticizes 
the eulogies given to bee-stings asa 
sure cure for rheumatism. We do not 
give this part of his argument, because 
it has to do with an extravagant state- 
ment made in some European bee- 
journals by an Austrian physician, Dr. 
Terc. Mr. Crépieux-Jamin argues that 
rheumatism is due to various causes, 
and is usually only a symptom of some 
organic trouble, such as arthritism. 
He asserts, therefore, that it is useless 
generally to rely upon it to cure, or to 
have more than a local effect; that it 
cannot remove or “modify the deep- 
seated causes of arthritism which must 
be looked for in heredity, in a too sed- 
entary life, too rich food,the use of 
alcohol and meat,a damp climate or 
other causes.” That is probably why 
we have contradictory statements as to 
the effect of bee-stings in rheumatism. 
They are not universally efficient and 
are not suited to every case. 

Mr. Crépieux-Jamin had the sorrow 
to lose his devoted and amiable wife 
on Dec. 11 last, at the age of 53. She 
is regretted by all those who knew her, 





and our heartfelt sympathy goes to the 
bereaved husband. 





The Two Foul Broods 


More and more it becomes apparent 
that confusion arises from having the 
name “foul brood” applied to two 
separate and distinct diseases. The 
case would be different if the distinc- 
tion were always made between Ameri- 
can and European foul brood. Un- 
fortunately the distinction is not al- 
ways made—indeed, not often. So we 
are often in the dark. For illustration 
take that interesting summary of the 
Minnesota inspector’s report, page 8. 
We find that 6 percent of the colonies 
inspected were found diseased (but with 
what disease ?), and that 10 percent of 
the diseased colonies were destroyed. 
That probably means that combs, bees, 
everything but the hive itself was de- 
stroyed. If one out of ten diseased 
with American foul brood was so bad 
as to warrant destruction it was bad 
enough; but it is hard to imagine one 
out of ten so badly diseased with Eu- 
ropean foul brood as to make it advis- 
able to destroy bees and combs. 

For the sake of the foul-brood laws 
it may be necessary to call the two dis- 
eases each by the same name, “ foul 
brood, but let the distinctive term 
“ American ” or “ European” always be 
added. It may be argued that it takes 
up too much room to write out the 
full name “American foul brood.” 
Well, then, give the contraction, “A. f. 
b.;” that’s even shorter than to write 
the indefinite term “foul brood.” 





Those Hive Covers 


Wesley Foster doesn’t approve of 
the hive covers he thinks he saw in my 
cellar (see page 12). Sorry I wasn’t 
there, Wesley, to demonstrate those 
covers to you. I should have orated 
something after this style: “ What- 
ever difference of opinion there may be 
between us as to painted or unpainted 
hives, we are at one in agreeing that 
no unpainted wooden cover should be 
tolerated. Please take a closer look at 
the covers you see in this cellar, that 
on account of the dim light and be- 
cause of previously conceived opinion 
you call unpainted wood. Instead of 
that the surface is of zinc, and not even 
Colorado weather will make cracks in 
zine tolet the wet through upon the 
nice sections. Let me tell you how 
those covers are constructed. First, a 
layer of %-inch boards with the grain 
running crosswise. Upon the outer 
edge of this, clear around, lie cleats %- 
inch thick and an inch wide, upon 
which is a second layer of %-inch 
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boards with the grain of the wood run- 
ning lengthwise, and over all a cover- 
ing of zinc. I have some covered with 
tin, but zinc is better because it doesn’t 
need to be painted. That %-inch air- 
space makes the cover warmer when it 
is cold, and cooler in hot weather. But 
that isn’t altogether the reason for 
making the cover in that way. No 
single-board cover of %-inch stuff will 
remain a close fit, paint or no paint. 
The boards will warp. Puta cast-iron 
cleat at each end, sothat the ends are 
held rigidly straight, and the whole 
thing will twist in a great number of 
cases, so that one corner will let a bee 
pass. The covers that you see, with 
boards so thin, and with the grain run- 
ning in opposite directions, remain a 
close fit always. A cover of that kind 
costs, but it’s worth all it costs.” 

Please dismiss from your mind the 
notion that I advocate unpainted wood- 
en covers. Now about unpainted hives 
“gaping open at all ‘the corners.” I 
never kept bees in Colorado, but I’m 
just wondering whether you Azow from 
actual trial that unpainted dovetailed 
corners, properly nailed, will gape, or 
whether you’re just guessing. Years 
ago I had gaping corners, and they 
were painted at that. But they were 
not dovetailed. My dovetailed corners 
don’t gape. If your climate will make 
them gape, it would seem that at least 
some of mine should do a little yawn- 
ing. But they don’t. If yours do, 
that’s no concern of mine. 





Error in Advertisement 


We acknowledge error in setting up 
prices in Mr. H. H. Thale’s advertise- 
ment in January issue. The prices will 
appear correctly on the advertising 
pages of this number. 





60 Pounds Net on Cans Shipped 
in Interstate Commerce 


There has been no little complaint 
from honey dealers that beekeepers 
were too careless in filling their cases 
of honey. For instance, one firm re- 
ports a variation in the net weight of 
cases in one carload of from 113 pounds 
to 129 pounds, where the net weight 
should be 120 pounds. Naturally such 
practices will reflect directly,in the 
end, upon the producers. In connection 
we quote from a letter on this subject 
from Mr. Frank Rauchfuss, of Colo- 
rado, considered as one of the best 
authorities on honey packing and ship- 
ping: 

“Place yourself in the dealer’s posi- 
tion in order to realize what a hardship 
this difference in weight is causing. 


Honey in Interstate Commerce must 
have a specified net weight marked on 








the cases, and in so faras 60 pounds 


net is the standard for a 5-gallon can 
of honey, 60 pounds of honey must 
go into each can, even if the doing of 
the same causes additional work. It is 
considerable more to the other party 
that is handing your honey to the con- 
sumer than itis to you. If the honey 
is extracted warm, and it is somewhat 
difficult to get 60 pounds net weight 





Red-Clover Bees. — ‘When we are 
asked whether we will guarantee that 
one strain will work on red clover, we 
always reply in the negative. All we 
can honestly say is that they will work 
on red clover if any strain will; and 
even then only when conditions are 
favorable.” That is fair and honest. 
The “red clover tongue” is a myth.— 
British Bee Journal. 


——~»__ 


Bee-Culture in Oregon.—We are just 
in receipt of a 140-page book put out 
under the supervision of the Oregon 
Agricultural College, entitled “ The 
Oregon Farmer.” The book deals with 
farming conditions, etc., in that State. 
One chapter, entitled “ Bee-Culture in 
Oregon,” was written by Mr. H. F. 
Wilson, Assistant in Entomology. Mr. 
Wilson has gone very thoroughly into 
his subject with the figures available. 
He gives a map showing the distribu- 
tion of bees in the State,and a table 
giving the results of personal letters 
sent out to over 400 beekeepers. 

Apiaries ranging from one to 700 
colonies are found in the State. Al- 
though most of the farms reporting 
bees.are to be found in the Willamette 
Valley, yet the largest commercial api- 
aries are located in central and south- 
ern Oregon, where alfalfa is the main 
source of nectar. 

Professor Wilson advises thorough 
investigation before locating. He as- 
serts that beekeeping is yet in its in- 
fancy, and that there are many favor- 
able localities where bees could be 
kept on a large scale for profit. 

Any one interested in procuring a 
copy of this booklet should address 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Oreg., asking for a copy of the 1913 
Oregon Farmer, issued by the college. 





Northern Michigan Meeting. — The 
Northern Michigan Association, affil- 
iated with the National Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, will hold its meeting at Pe- 
toskey, Mich., March 10 and 11, 1914. 
The court room of the City Hall has 
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into the can, you can allow it to cool 
and then put enough morein to make 
the required net weight, or, if the 
honey is packed at the out-yard where 
there is no proper facility for weigh- 
ing, you should make sure that not 
more than 60 pounds is put into the 
can, and when the honey is brought 
home, sufficient more is put in to make 
each can 60 pounds net.” 














been promised us by Mayor Reycraft 
and a very low rate of $2.00 per day has 
been given us at the Cushman House. 
Many prominent beekeepers are ex- 
pected, and a very interesting program 
is promised. For further information 
address the secretary, Ira D. Bartlett, 
of East Jordan, Mich. 

~oe 


National Field Day Proposed for Can- 
ada.—_The Toronto Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, which has been holding an an- 
nual field day each year, has become so 
enthusiastic aver such meetings that it 
proposes, if possible,to make the meet 
a national affair. The following is a 
letter written to sister associations in 
Canada, asking for their co-operation: 


The Toronto Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, at a recent meeting, having .de- 
cided to hold their third annual Field 
Day meet on May 24, at the apiary of 
Mr. H. G. Sibbald, of Forks of the 
Credit, extend to you a cordial invita- 
tion to unite with them to make this 
event not a local effort.only, but a na- 
tional annual gathering of the most 
progressive of our ranks. 

Last year the Toronto Beekeepers’ 
Association was very fortunate in 
securing the co-operation of the Peel 
and Halton Association, and through 
their united efforts succeeded in hold- 
ing the greatest Field Day meet ever 
held in Canada. But the promoters of 
these meetings have not been satisfied 
to let the matter rest at this point. 
They aim to build up the annual Field 
Day meet, which will be to the frater- 
nity what the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition is to the exhibition enterprises 
of the world. 

You will readily agree with us that 
no local organization, no ‘matter how 
strong, can carry out such an undertak- 
ing alone. It must have the co-opera- 
tion and active support of all the bee- 
keepers’ associations in Canada. 

In view of this fact, we will cheer- 
fully retire our claims to priority for 
the welfare of the larger movement. 
Assuming that you accept the princi- 
ple, we would suggest that this move- 
ment-be called the Canadian National 
Annual Field Day Meet. 

Until the movement has been’ thor- 
oughly organized and putupon asound 

basis, we, the Toronto Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation are prepared to take care of 
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all the routine and clerical work in- 
volved in such a departure with one 
stipulation only, and that is that the 
local associations undertake such cam- 
paign work as will benecessary in each 
county to create a keen interest in the 
meet. 

We arein receipt of a communica- 
tion from Mr. Morley Pettit, Provincial 
Apiarist, giving the movement his 
blessing, and promising an enthusiastic 
co-operation. 

We respectfully urge on you the im- 
portance of immediate attention to this 
communication. You cannot get your 
association in motion too early. Ex- 
perience of the past two years has 
taught us the necessity of starting at 
once, as this will take at least three 
months to get all the details worked 


ut. 

While we feel that it is your privilege 
to suggest a program, we are prepared 
to submit an idea or draft, after which 
we can proceed to get a different pro- 
gram under way. 

Cuas. E. Hopper, Sec. 


<i 
—_— 


Death of C. N. White.—We regret to 
record the death of Mr. C. N. White, 
of St. Neots, England, whose family 
picture we gave on page 420 of the De- 
cember number. He was a very active 
and progressive member of the British 
Beekeepers’ Association. He wrote 
articles on bees under the nom de plume 
of “Iva.” He died Nov. 18, 1913. 


a 


Exporting to the United States.—-In- 
quiries have been made through the 
consul-general at Auckland regarding 
the shipping of honey to the United 





— 


Mr. Scholl a Poultry Expert.—This 
office is in receipt of the catalog of the 
Guadalupe Valley Poultry Association 
of Texas. The bulletin was compiled 
by Mr. Louis H. Scholl, our corres- 
pondent in Texas. He was also on the 


premium-list committee of the associa- 
tion which held its show on Dec. 11 to 
14, 1913. The best cup given at the 
show is called the “Scholl Cup.” It 
must be won by the same exhibitor 
three years in succession to become 
his property. 
a en 

Second-Hand Cans Prohibited.—There 
is a government provision in Australia 
to the effect that second hands cannot 
be used for the storing of any food 
products. This ruling was recom- 
mended by the pure-food commission, 
with the direct aim of prohibiting the 
use of tins which had contained petro- 
leum. 

a a 

Good Prospects in New Zealand.—Ac- 
cording to E. G. Ward, president of the 
Canterbury Beekeepers’ Association, 
chances for a good season in New Zea- 
land are very bright. Fruit bloom was 
good, and bees are in excellent shape. 
Clover was beginning to bloom when 
the report was written for the New 
Zealand Farmer. The seasons in this 
country are just the opposite of ours; 
they have their winters while we are 
having our crop and vice versa. 

ce * Ne, 

Honey Yield, 500,000 Pounds.—The 
honey production of Yakima Co., Wash., 
for 1913, totaled 500,000 pounds, one- 
third of the entire product of the State, 
according to J. B. Ramage, secretary 
of the State Beekeepers’ Association. 
The Walla Walla valley is credited 
with producing as much as Yakima 


county, and the rest comes from all 
over the State.—Z xchange. 


—— 


Apiculture at the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition. — Due to San 
Francisco’s perpetual spring-time, 
which keeps the flowers a-bloom 
through every month of the year, the 
exhibits of bee-culture at the Panama- 





““APIARIO DE Luis DANGER, SANTIAGO DE CUBA.” 


Pacific International Exposition, to be 
held in San Francisco in 1915, promise 
to be more extensive and interesting 
—_ anything of the kind ever seen be- 
ore 

The gardens about the various courts 
and promenades will be bright with 
flowers from the opening of the Expo- 
sition, Feb. 20, 1915, to the closing day, 
Dec. 4. In view of this, it has been 
suggested that many colonies of bees 
be kept to feed upon the flowers, and 
fill their combs with honey in hives of 
glass in full view of Exposition visitors. 

Such an exhibit, to show the life and 
activities of a busy colony of bees, 
would acquaint millions of people with 
the marvelous science of apiculture. 

It would afford every man, woman 
and child visiting the Exposition, an 
opportunity of watching bees gathering 
honey from the flowers. By walking 





MANIPULATING A MODERN HIVE IN CuBA, 
Luis Danger, of Santiago de Cuba. 


through the gardens to the glass-cased 
hives, the visitors then could see the 
bees on the combs contributing their 
share to the honey output. The queens, 
workers and drones would be seen in 
their daily life, performing their indi- 
vidual duties in the great hive organi- 
zation. 

Thomas G. Stallsmith, chief of the 
Bureau of Agriculture, under which 
apiculture is classified, conceived the 
idea of such an exhibit and presented 
it to prominent beekcepers. He has 
received many promises of co-opera- 
tion in the matter of exhibits, and it is 
expected that this will be one of the 
most striking and fascinating features 
of the Exposition. 

Both the California State Beekeepers’ 
Association and the National Beekeep- 
ers’ Association have been invited to 
hold their 1915 conventions in San 
Francisco during the Exposition. 
While neither organization has taken 
definite action, itis hoped that they 
will assemble in San Francisco during 
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that year, which would add greater im- 
portance to the apiarian displays. 

The California State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, at its convention last year, 
sent an invitation to the National asso- 
ciation to assemble in San Francisco 
during the Exposition year. At the 
samé time the State organization took 
steps toward preparing for its own ex- 
hibit, and M. H. Mendleson, of Ven- 
tura, Calif., was given charge of this 
work, 

The idea of the two conventions was 


heartily endorsed by the Stanislaus 
County Beekeepers’ Club, a California 
organization, and its members were 
greatly enthused over the project. 
While it is expected that a great dis- 


play will be made on bees, the bi-pro- 


ducts of the industry will not be over- 
looked. Honey, wax and kindred pro- 
ducts will be given due attention in the 
Palace of Food Products, and exhibits 
from many parts of the United States 


are expected. 
H. M. Wricut. 
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More About Our Crop of Honey 


Editor Dadant is interested to know 
something more about our crop of 
honey, and has sent a list of questions 
as follows: 


1. “About how many frames did 
those bees have filled with brood at the 
height of the breeding season ?” 


The hives used were 8-frame, and it 
was unusual to find an outside frame 
that contained no brood. Perhaps more 
often were the two outside frames 
fairly well filled. Of course, some pol- 
len was present, but there was very 
little honey in the brood-chambers. 
Many of the central combs were filled 
with brood, every cell being filled up 
to the top-bar. Some say that with the 
frames as deep as the Langstroth, there 
is always a space of one or two inches 
under the top-bars filled with pollen 
and honey, and they make this an ar- 
gument for shallower frames. 


Our bees don’t work that way. Dur- 
ing the height of brood-rearing, as al- 
ready stated, they have little or no 
space between the brood and the top- 
bar. Possibly in hives where it is the 
rule to have brood one or two inches 
below the top-bar, it is because of the 
sagging of the foundation in the upper 
part of the frame, stretching the cells 
so that the queen will not use them. 
With our foundation splints there is 
no such sagging. A few colonies, 
which were allowed two stories up to 
the time of harvest, had 12 or 14 frames 
of brood. 


2. “How do they compare with each 
other for proportion of Italian blood, 
and which were the best yielders, the 
nearest to pure Italians or the nearest 
to common bees ?” 


Yellow blood predominated, some 
classed as “very yellow,” having more 
than three bands, ranging from that 
down to “dark.” In reporting accord- 
ing to color, those should be left out 
which changed queens during the sea- 
son, since in such colonies there might 
not be uniformity of color from first 
to last. Of those which held the same 
queen throughout the season: 


1 very yellow colony gave 384 sections 
3 yellow colonies averaged 345 = 
6 3-banded colonies aver- 
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10 colonies, mostly 3-band- 
OG, VOTERS... occccs 316 sections 
3 hybrid colonies averaged 311 = 
1 dark colony gave 


This seems a radical departure from 
what prevailed a few years ago, when 
the best storers were likely to be the 
darkest, whereas at present there seems 
a reversal of that rule, and the number 
shades from 384 for the yellowest down 
to 309 for the darkest. Now will the 


queen never went up into the sections, 
so that there would have been no dif- 
ference made by the use of excluders, 
unless there should have been a slight 
hindrance to the bees in passing 
through them. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to add that in the few exceptional 
cases there were some in which ex- 
cluders would have been a decided ad- 
vantage, not only because a number of 
sections were spoiled by brood, but be- 
cause sometimes the bees fooled us by 
putting queen-cells in the sections. In 
that case we were helpless,as we were 
not looking for queen-cellsin sections, 
and could hardly have seen them any- 
way. Butin nearly all cases the sec- 
tions were taken off before the queen- 
cells had time to hatch, there being only 
one case during the whole season 
where the cell actually hatched. In 
that case there was no other brood in 
the super; just the one queen-cell 
alone. 

5. “Of course they were not cross 
while harvesting this big crop, but it 
would be interesting to know whether 
any of them were cross and when.” 

Unfortunately it is hardly true to say 
that “they were not cross while har- 
vesting this big crop.” There were 
some cross bees, one colony in partic- 
ular being very cross, and that right in 
the height of the flow, and one of the 
very best colonies, too. We knew 
there were cross bees in that vicinity, 
and the writer very strongly suspected 








The scenery is inspiring in Colorado, and you get an excellent chance to see it going 
rom one mountain valley to another. 


rule be again reversed next year? 
Only a year previous the two best colo- 
nies were among the darkest. 

3. “ Did you use any queen-exeluders?” 

No excluders were used to keep the 
queen from going up into the sections. 

4. “If so, did you make any compari- 
son of results between colonies with 
and without excluders ?” 

No comparison could be made. With 
a very few exceptions, however, the 


the culprit, but did not want to admit 
it, as she knew that if convicted that 
queen’s head would have to come off, 
for Dr. Miller is merciless in that re- 
spect. But one day it was so very 
plainly evident that it could not be 
ignored, so the search for her was re- 
luctantly begun, only to disclose the 
fact that the colony was already queen- 
less. A new queen of best stock was 
accordingly given, and the temper of 
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that colony began to improve imme- 
diately, not even waiting for the new 
generation of bees. 

Giving a more general answer to 
your question, it may be said that the 
season was of such a peculiar charac- 
ter that it could hardly be said that 
bees were crosser at one time than 
another. In most years there will be 
days now and then when the flow lets 
up a little or the weather is bad, and 
when the bees will be cross. This year 
it was good gathering weather right 
a‘'ong. If a shower came, it came in 
the night, and the next day the 
bees were “on their job.” For all that 
there were some cross bees all through 
the season. How many colonies were 
responsible for this it would be hard to 
say. In the main, our bees are better 
natured than they werea few years ago. 
In the judgment of the writer their 
tempers are vastly improved; although 
Dr. Miller hardly agrees with that view. 
The difficulty in a correct judgment 
arises from the fact that a very few 
vicious colonies may furnish enough 
cross bees to give a_ bad reputation to 
the whole apiary. For years selection 
in breeding was made with the sole 
view of getting bees that would do the 
best storing, without any regard to 
their color or theirtemper. The result 
was an increase of the amount of honey 
gathered, with an unpleasantly greater 
increase in the amount of stings. The 
bees were mostly hybrids of the vicious 
sort. Then pure Italian stock was in- 
troduced solelyfor the sake of improve- 
ment of temper, and now our bees are 
almost entirely Italians. All the same 
we are constantly sifting out those that 
show too much temper. 


—___—+ 2 _______ 


Alfalfa or Sweet Clover Hay vs. Timothy 


Mrs. C. Theill says in the Practical 
Farmer: 


“ A ton of alfalfa or sweet clover hay 
is worth three tons of timothy when 
fed in conjunction with corn products 
to cattle. Where one ton’ of timothy 
grows, two tons of clover or from three 
to five tons of alfalfa or sweet clover 
might have been grown. Furthermore, 
every spear of timothy hay takes fer- 
tility from the soil in the form of nitro- 
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Robert E. Foster, of Rifle, Colo., dumping a late swarm into a weak colony from his 
gunny-sack swarm catcher. 


gen, and must some day be replaced to 
retain the fertility of the farm, whereas 
every spear of clover or alfalfa has the 
power to and does take out of the air 
nitrogen, and deposits itin the soil and 
leaves the ground richer in that neces- 
sary element.” 
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Conducted by Louis H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


The Texas Foul Brood Law 


It is to be regretted that the bee- 
keepers of the Great Lone Star State, 
one of the leading honey producing 
states in the Union, are paying so 
little attention to organized _ effort. 
One of the results of this lack of in- 
terest is that today we are without 
protection against foul brood. We 
have an excellent foul brood law, one 
that enables us to do effective work, 
but this law is entirely inoperative on 
account of the lack of money to car- 


ry on the work. Without a sufficient 
appropriation by the Legislature the 
best foul brood laws in the world 
mean little. 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED. 


It takes money to inspect bees, es- 
pecially in as large a state as Texas. 
It behooves the beekeepers to con- 
sider this well and prepare now to 
take the proper steps, that we may 
obtain from the next Legislature the 
money required and protect our in- 
terests. 





FOUL BROOD WILL SPREAD. 


Unless we unite and pull together, 
We will not gain the results we 
should; and until we awaken to the 
fact that we must “roll up our 
sleeves” and work together with a 
determination to check the ravages of 
foul brood this disease will continue 
to spread.and make the _ situation 
worse with continued delay. 


There have recently been several 
instances where diseased bees were 
moved from one place to another. 
This will continue as long as there 
is no prohibition backed by lawful en- 
forcement. There have -been com- 
plaints to the effect that foul brood 
diseased bees were moved into terri- 
tory already occupied by healthy bees 
of progressive bee-keepers. What are 
they to do if our foul brood law is 
inoperative? 


WHY THE LACK OF INTEREST ? 


There are many beekeepers entire- 
ly unconcerned. They do not feel the 
need of the inspection. There is no 
foul brood in their apiaries and, as 
far as they know, none in the neigh- 
borhood. ‘Little do they realize how 
dangerously mistaken they are in 
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waiting until it actually appears in 
their apiaries or even in the neighbor- 
hood. It is far wiser to prevent the 
disease than to try to eradicate it af- 
ter it has come. Foul brood is not 
easily eradicated. For that reason the 
old saying, “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure” applies most 
excellently here. By all means let us 
not delay in giving this our most 
prompt attention and support. Let us 
decide upon the most effective meth- 
od for uniting efforts with a view of 
getting ample appropriations with 
which to operate our law. 


HAS THE WORK BEEN SATISFACTORY ? 


Much of the lack of interest in the 
foul brood inspection work, on the 
part of beekeepers has been due to 
doubt as to the efficacy with which 
the work has been handled. Beekeep- 
ers differ in their ideas as to how, 
and by whom it should be done. And 
while some have proclaimed the work 
entirely satisfactory there are those 
who believe it has been carried on in 
too much of a desultory manner to 
do the most good and that entirely too 
much attention has been given to cer- 
tain localities at the expense of 
others that needed inspection just as 
badly. It has even been averred that 
a certain amount of favoritism or par- 
tiality toward one or two particular 
localities has been shown. While the 
work has been attended to with the 
greatest vigilance in one or two chos- 
en fields, complaints were made that 
foul brood bees were being moved 
from one place to another or exposed 
in various ways in other territory. It 
is doubtful, however, whether these 
cases were promptly reported so that 
proper attention could be given. 


SYSTEMATIC WORK NECESSARY. 


It is a difficult task to undertake 
the foul brood inspection work over 
so large a territory as that of the 
State of Texas. This accounts per- 
haps for more work being done in 
some localities with seeming neglect 
of others where inspection was need- 
ed as much or more. Just which 
method is the wisest to follow is dif- 
ficult to say without a _ thorough 
trial. The most satisfactory results 
for the State at large cannot be ob- 
tained by diverting the entire atten- 
tion to only one or two localities, ev- 
en if the disease could be wholly 
eradicated there. It is unfair to the 
balance of the State. It is better to 
check the spread of foul brood in all 
localities alike, than to eradicate it 
entirely in one or two, permitting it 
to spread unhindered in others. Even 
then, the question as to whether the 
right kind and amount of work by 
those in charge is done should inter- 
est the beekeepers of our State. 


IN UNITY THERE IS STRENGTH. 


It is to be hoped that there will be 
no further delay on the part of the 
beekeepers to a full realization of the 
necessity of providing for bee inspec- 
tion work in this State. When our 
next Legislature meets, let us be pre- 
pared for a strong, united effort to 


obtain too much needed appropriation. 
Let us strive to bring forth every ar- 
gument having a bearing on this one 
most important subject—the necessity 
of fighting the ravages of foul brood. 
We are dependent upon the little 
honey-bees for a livelihood, and they 


can do their best only in a healthy 
condition. We are compelled by 
duty to take the proper care and pre- 
cautions to protect them from the 
ravages of disease. Working together 
it can be done. “In unity there is 
strength.” 














Mr. K. G. HALL, OF MoLtna, COLo., AND His HONEY House. 
Thirteen hundred cases of fine comb honey were stored in this house. Mr. Hall 
operates about 700 colonies. 





Conducted by WEsLEY FosTER. Boulder, Colo. 


Locations Found by Travoling 


The practice of a number of young 
men in spending considerable time 
traveling about over the country vis- 
iting beekeepers and working in dif- 
ferent sections of the country is to 
be commended. The young men whe 
have the opportunity and avail them- 
selves of it will have a fund of in- 


formation that will be worth much 
to them. Such an experience will 
teach them the value of a bee loca- 
tion where the men already there are 
uniformly successful. This is an 
acid test and one of the most re- 
liable. There are probably no loca- 
tions in the whole United States 
where a young man could not get a 
start without crowding others too 
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closely. There are overstocked local- 
ities, but where they are overstocked 
the bee men are not uniformly suc- 
cessful. 

The young man who travels over 
the country will find locations as 
good as the best in districts of com- 
mercial production where opportun- 
ities are almost unlimited, for one 
man at least. 


JUST AS AN EXAMPLE, 


Alexander Hilton wanted to keep 
more bees. He had one hundred and 
seventy-five colonies that he had in- 
creased from one hundred and fifty 
that season besides harvesting six- 
teen thousand sections of honey that 
brought him eighteen hundred and 
fifty dollars. Then he had wax, vine- 
gar, and extracted honey to bring his 
sales well past the two thousand 
mark. But he wanted to keep more 
bees. He had read the bee journals, 
all the government bulletins, and had 
httended every bee convention with- 
in two hundred miles. He wondered 
if his bank would help him any. An 
inventory of his assets and liabilities 
was made out and he went and had 
a talk on bees with his banker. He 
told what his bees had done and how 
he had guided them in their work. 
The banker at once realized that 
Hilton knew his business, especially 
when Hilton said he wanted to buy 
two hundred two pound nuclei in the 
south, ship them north and put them 
in the new hives that he would pre- 
pare. He convinced the banker that 
he knew what he was about and that 
he had ample security for a loan of a 
thousand dollars to swing the deal. 
Hilton has ordered his nuclei by 
making a small -payment down, the 
loan from the bank not being needed 
until May when the nuclei will be de- 
livered.. Alex. Hilton may not get his 
hundred pound crop this year but the 
chances are that he will well nigh pay 
for those nuclei. 

CORRECT DISPLAY OF HONEY. 


Comb honey is in a class with fruit. 
The fruit stands have demonstrated 
the value of massing fruit together for 
display. Five red apples do not look 
so red and inviting as five hundred. 
What the customer requires is that 
his eye shall be filled with color. The 
same holds true of a honey display. 
The twenty-four pound section case 
for comb honey is convenient and 
sanitary, but it is not pre-eminent as 
a seller of honey. The grocer who 
buys five cases of honey, empties them 
all into a show case and fills it full, 
will sell much more honey than if he 
bought five cases, put four under the 
counter and one out on top of the 
counter for display. This is being 
forcibly demonstrated by a Boulder 
grocer who is selling hundreds of 
dollars worth by filling an upright 
bakery show case with several hun- 
dred pounds of honey and making a 
display that catches the eye of every 
person that comes into the store. He 
says that his honey business is double 
that of any year previous. Many 


grocers are practicing this method as 





the writer saw recently in Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Chicago. The need 
and use of the glass front shipping 





Moderate but Steady Cold 


A letter from a friend in Ohio, under 
date of Jan. 7, says that they have 30 
inches of snow on the level. In No- 
vember they had a like amount, but it 
went away before this latter fall. Here 
we have 3 inches of snow, and that is 
about all we have had this season. 
Conditions seem to be reversed this 
winter, but, of course, we may get lots 
of snow and severe cold later. In the 
meantime we have been enjoying mod- 
erate weather for our latitude, and the 
bees appear to be wintering nicely and 
quietly. Although it is moderate, we 
have not had any days since early in 
December that were warm enough to 
tempt bees to fly. This kind of weather 
is much better than the warm spells 
we sometimes get in January, which 
have a tendency to start the bees rear- 
ing brood too early in the spring. 


i a 





February Work 


Like the preceding month, February 
in Ontario is a month of practically no 
work in the apiary, as usually our bees 
get no flights until March, and the 
snow that may accumulate around the 
hives is left alone until the days are 
warm enough for the bees to fly. These 
days of comparative leisure to the man 
who is engaged in beekeeping for a 
living, give time for reading, etc., while 
the system is recuperated so as to be 
able to stand the strenuous summer 
months. 

Naturally there is wax rendering, 
and its exchange for next year’s supply 
of foundation; and frame nailing and 
wiring. Some advise having founda- 
tion in frames ready for use when 
needed, but as our need of frames of 
foundation is never apparent until the 
season is on, I never put the founda- 
tion in until assured that it will be 
needed, as filled frames are a nuisance 
to carry over winter, and foundation 
thus held is apt to deteriorate more or 


less. 
—_—__—__~-e-»— 


Italians and American Foul Brood 


Owing to the almost undisputed 
claim that Italians are more or less im- 
mune to “black” or “European foul 
brood,” claims are constantly being 
made that they are toa certain extent 
immune to American foul brood, also. 
I believe any claims that Italians are 
exempt from the ravages of American 
foul brood is meretwaddle. In my ex- 
perience as an inspector, as well as in 
dealing with this disease in my own 
apiaries afew years ago, Italians were 
more often affected than other races. 
I judged this to be caused by the Ital- 
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Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 





case is gradually passing. The sooner 
it does the more money will be saved 
the beekeeper. 


ians’ well known propensity for rob- 
bing. There is no question but that 
they are better to combat European 
foul brood than blacks, but what is the 
use of confusing the issue and making 
claims that cannot be substantiated ? 


Leaky Joints and Leaky Barrels 


As to closing leaky joints in feeders, 
etc., page 7, what is the matter with 
using paraffine for this purpose? It is 
much cheaper than beeswax, and melts 
at a lower temperature. I have used it 
with entire satisfaction more than 
once. Is the fact generally known that 
for a ready “ patch” fora leaky wooden 
barrel nothing is quite as good as rub- 
bing overthe hole a quantity of com- 
mon hard soap? Inshipping barrels of 
honey, more than once this handy arti- 
cle has helped me out of a difficulty. 
Of course, it is better to have the bar- 
rels so coopered that there will be no 
leak, but sometimes “accidents happen 
in the best of families,” and in such 
cases a remedy comes in handy. 





— ~~ 


Profits in Beekeeping 


The figures on page 10, January issue, 
relative to the profits in beekeeping in 
Oklahoma are, in common with other 
boom literature, misleading to say the 
least. The honey is all valued at 15 
cents per pound, and if that refers to 
comb honey, the price is probably not 
such an exaggeration. If it refers to 
extracted, it is misleading, for while 15 
cents can be obtained in a retail way 
for some sections, such a figure is be- 
yond reason at the present when whole- 
sale prices are considered. But the 
greatest exaggeration is in figuring all 
the increase at $10 each, net. Are bees 
commonly worth $10 per colony in 
Oklahoma? If such is the case there 
should be a bonanza in rearing bees 
for sale instead of honey, and needless 
to say the price of bees would soon 
come down. But assuming that they 
are worth that figure, what about the 
cost of hives, foundation, frames, etc. 
are they supplied free to the beekeep- 
ers by some person in that favored 
locality ? 

I maintain that the figures are mis- 
leading, and the association responsi- 
ble for the report. 








Marketing of Honey Should be Studied 


We are told on page 15, that Mr. C. 
D. House assured the beekeepers at the 
meeting held in Rochester, N. Y., on 
Dec. 2, that Canadian beekeepers had 
solved the question of setting and 
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maintaining the price of honey bya 
system of getting reports from all over 
the country and then making recom- 
mendations to the beekeepers as to 
what price to ask for their product. 
We thought that we had at least par- 
tially solved the problem, but this year, 
with a bumper cropin many localities, 
and a “tight money market” in all 
localities, seemingly, things have gone 
a bit differently from what we antici- 
pated. When the public is not buying 
an article that is not fairly abundant, 
problems arise that are hard to solve 
satisfactorily. 

As stated in the January issue, it is 
the opinion of many of us that a period 
of conservatism in the matter of honey 
production is a sane and wise policy to 
pursue for the next few years at least. 
Instead of preaching “Keep more bees,” 
or “Make more beekeepers,” the solu- 
tion of the marketing and distribution 
problems would be more in order. As 
president of the Ontario Beekeepers’ 
Association for the current year, that 
policy is the one that I shall endeavor 
to encourage, and I shall deem it a 
pleasure to hear from as many of the 
members as possiblethat are interested. 

or 


Honey Production as Ranked With Other 
Business 


I have read what Mr. Pellett has to 
say on page 32, January number, with 
much interest. In some of his con- 
tentions I agree with him, while on 
some other things I entirely disagree. 
Boom honey as much as you will, yet it 
will never occupy a place on the table 
along with butter, eggs, cheese. etc. 
These staple articles were never higher 
in New York State than at present, yet 
honeyis a drag on the market. Not 
properly advertised you will say. 
Granted that is the case, and yet what 
about the advertising of eggs, etc.? 
Reason as you will, when money is 
scarce with the workingman he will 
spend what he has for butter and 
eggs, and for sweets he will buy the 
cheaper syrups instead of honey. With 
modern methods of honey production, 
along with the instructions given at 
colleges, I believe the business of 
honey production can easily be over- 
done. I cannot understand why men 
depending upon it for a living should 
be so anxious to encourage competi- 
tion. A few years ago the fruit and 
canning industry was overdone. Did 
the men behind the factories advise 
more to go into the business and then 
get busy and advertise their product? 
Hardly. They advertised all right, but 
at the same time they curtailed produc- 
tion for a year so as not to glut the 
market. Besides fruit raising, poultry 
keeping, etc.,are not in the same line 
as beekeeping, for while all our neigh- 
bors can raise fruit or keep chickens, 
the locality will not be overstocked. 
With bees it is different, and overstock- 
ing is very easily accomplished. Over- 
stocking is being done now in some 
localities by men who are getting their 
chief instruction from colleges, etc. 


The beekeepers have been largely re- 


sponsible for thissince they urged that 


this subject be placed upon the cur- 


riculum. 


“If the business of honey production 
is to take rank along with other lines,” 


says Mr. Pellett. Ah, there is the rub. 
We doso like to be as other people. 
The Israelites of old had the same de- 
sires, seemingly, and wanted a king. 
Their request was granted, and they 
got more than they asked for. This 
may bea crude illustration, but in my 
humble opinion it describes very nicely 





the attitude of many who are contin- 
ually booming beekeeping, and who 
do not think there is any danger of its 
being overdone. Look out that such 
a policy does not bring “leanness” in 
the end, to the very business they are 
so anxious to place on a pedestal, so 
that it will be like other callings. 















The Home of My Boyhood 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


HOSE of you, dear readers, who 
have been born in the spot where 
you now reside may not find this 
article interesting, but I am very 
sure it will appeal to those who, 

being like me on the downward path, 
have long ago left the scenes of their 
childhood and would like to see them 
again. But it must interest mostly 
those who, like me, are now citizens of 
a country differing from that of their 
youth, in language, customs, climate, 
culture and habitations; where even 
the flag is different. 

Think of returning, after 50 years of 
absence, to the spot where you went to 
school, where you left some of the 
associates of your games! But the 
bright-eyed maiden of 24, who taught 
you some of the “ Mother Goose” sto- 
ries is now a white-haired, wrinkled 
old lady of 74. The little boy who 
could barely walk and say “papa,” is 
today a respectable business man and 
a grandfather. 

The city of my birth, Langres, is one 
of the oldest in Europe. Under the 
Roman rule, at the dawn of the Chris- 
tian era, it was already a city, Andoma- 
tunnum, the capital of the Lingones. It 
is on a high plateau, 600 feet above the 
surrounding valley, and strongly for- 
tified. But the ramparts and battle- 
ments, the moats and drawbridges, the 
thick-walled towers have lost their use- 
fulness. A modern shell-gun, out of 
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sight behind the surrounding hills, can 
send its deadly missils into the heart of 
the place. Fortresses are obsolete, and 
we hope war will, sooner or later, also 
become a thing of the past. 


Modern ideas have overcome the 
thought that man is safer on the top of 
a cliff than in the valley. So the old 
fortress has permitted a cog-wheel 
railroad to scale its walls. But little 
else has changed. The city will aston- 
ish you with its white walls, that have 
never seen coal smoke, its quiet streets, 
in which only an occasional carriage 
or the automobile of some tourists 
break the monotony of the habitual 
farmer’s cart with enormous wheels, 
delivering produce. Four of the five 
convents within its walls, and both of 
of its seminaries, have become vacant 
since France has followed the example 
of the United States in separating 
church from State. Modern ideas are 
replacing asceticism. Nuns are re- 
placed by school teachers. 


You may follow one of the beautiful 
white roads, lined with pretty gardens, 
winding and ascending among those 
avenues of trees,in Fig. 1, with a grade 
of less than 5 percent. In a little while 
you will find yourself at the foot of the 
walls, in front of one of the seven 
gates, Fig. 2. Enter this gate, and 
looking back, you will see the gate 
from the inside, Fig. 3. If you ascend 
upon the rampart by a narrow stairway 
onthe right, and stand by the side of 
those nurses, you will see in Fig. 4, up 
the narrow paved street, the home of 








FIG. 1—VIEW OF LANGRES, THE BIRTHPLACE oF C. P. DADANT. 
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FIG. 2.—ONE OF THE SEVEN GATES OF ENTRY INTO THE CITY OF LANGRES. 


my childhood, behind the trees’ of a 
garden on the right. 

In that old house, now inhabited by 
strangers, but which we were permitted 
to visit, 1 recognized every nook and 
corner, even to the dark closet in 
which they threatened to put me when 
I misbehaved. It was a happy visit, 
and the people who live there appeared 
to enjoy the strangeness of it as much 
as we did. 

But, Iam sorry to say, I have no bees 
to show you here. However, Fig. 5, 
which represents a fountain at the foot 
of the walls, is justto the left of the 
spot where my father used to keep his 
bees, in that pretty shrubbery, some 55 
years ago. He gavehis early experi- 
ences in the 3d and 4th volumes of this 
journal, after coming to America. His 
labors, to introduce the American 
methods in Europe, were not in vain, 
as we cantestify. We reap the result 
of his toil, for wherever bees are kept 
we are at once made welcome. Two 
apiaries were visited in the vicinity, 
but the cool rainy weather, which 
lasted during almost our entire stay in 
this place, made it inconvenient to 
open the hives and do any more than 


discuss the bees. The flora is immense, 
and during an excursion which we 
made to the source of the river Marne, 
wife gathered some 35 different kinds 
of honey-yielding plants in the mead- 
ows. No hot summers here; and on 
Sunday, July 20, when 36 deaths from 
insolation were reported in Chicago, 
we were barely warm enough for com- 
fort in an auto ride with friends, 
although we wore winter clothes and 
overcoats. The weather, however, was 
cooler than common. But in that coun- 
try there are but few house flies, be- 
cause of the coolness of the summers. 
Perhaps that is why the village peas- 
ants have no hesitancy in keeping their 
manure piles in close proximity to their 
homes. In every village, manures are 
a disagreeable adjunct of farm life. 
Reform in that line seems to us impera- 
tive. There ought to be a middle 
method between our American waste 
of manures and the European cherish- 
ing of them. 

We owe an acknowledgement to the 
kind friends who welcomed us in Lan- 
gres. Mr. Beligné, a distant cousin, 
whose home was our home for a few 
days, is a manufacturer of cutlery, with 














FIG, 3.—THE GATE FROM THE INSIDE, 








an international reputation and an ac- 
tive trade. He is what our American 
slang calls “a live wire.” His house 
manufactures some 3000 different pat- 
terns of cutlery. Their manufacturing 
is all “hand work,” and the labor is 
entirely performed in the homes of the 
artisans who live in the city or sur- 
rounding villages. It is an old firm, 
for they have in their possession an- 
nouncements on parchment of one of 
their ancestors dating back 280 years. 

We visited the old college, and there 
I had the pleasure of meeting one of 
my former school mates, who is the 
secretary of the Alumni Association or 
“Amis du Collége.” The fee for join- 
ing is $1.00. So I at once became a 
member, and was put in possession 
of the records. I found my name, with 
the prizes won in 1856-1863. Two 
names of my most intimate college 
mates, whom I had not met for over 50 
years, drew my attention. One of them 
was manager of the local “ Savings 
Deposit,” the other a general in the 
French army with headquarters at 
Nice. We will meet him latér,as we 
pass through Nice on our return from 
Italy. 

After a stay of five days in Langres, 
we went to Vaux, the birth-place of my 











Fic. 4.—BEHIND 


TREES OF 
DEN, ON THE RIGHT, THE BOYHOOD 
HOME OF MR. DADANT. 


THE THE GAR- 


father. I gave a view of this spot in 
the September number of the American 
Bee Journal. I have spoken of his 
work in progressive bee-culture. An 
idea of the results may be gained if I 
state that of the 40 or more local or 
departmental associations of beekeep- 
ers in France, 29 of which are repre- 
sented by L’Apiculteur, there is not 
one which does not use or recommend 
more or less the system which he 
taught. 

We spent 24 hoursthere. After pay- 
ing a visit to the school master, who 
keeps bees in the modern way, we 
directed our steps to the cemetery on 
the top of the cliff, to seek the graves 
of our ancestors. The engravings on 
the old, flat tombstones were covered 
with a thick layer of moss. Trying to 
decipher them was a hopeless job. We 
went to the home of the curate, a short 
distance away and asked for informa- 
tion. Unluckily he was unable en- 
lighten us, for he had lived there only 
25 years. My grandfather, who was 
the village doctor, had been dead some 
46 years. But the curate’s old-maid 
servant,a woman about 70 years old, 
at once volunteered to aid us. She 
came and pointed to a number of 
stones as those which we were seek- 
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ing. Itook out my pocket-knife and 
attempted to scratch the moss out of 
the indentations formed by the in- 
scriptions, in order. to decipher them. 
She smiled at my feeble attempts, and 
grabbing a bunch of leaves in “her 
wrinkled but powerful hands she vig- 
orously rubbed the moss off the face 
of the stones and uncovered very 
quickly the inscriptions. Five of my 
ancestors were there, and the grave of 
my grand-father bore the Latin words: 


“ Transiit benefaciendo” (He passed 
doing good). A mottoto be proud of! 
It was correctly applied too, evidently, 
for every old woman to whom we 
spoke in the village, had only praise for 
his memory. My cousin from Paris 
had come to meet us there, and we to- 
gether-seeked and renewed all the old 
memories of our school vacation days. 

My next description will carry us 
farther south and a little more among 
the bees. 














Fic. 5.—Fountain at the the foot of the wall near which Charles Dadant kept his 


ees 55 years ago. 
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The National Convention 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Beekeepers’ Association will 
convene at the Planters Hotel in St. 
Louis, Mo., Feb. 17, 18 and 19,1914. The 
first session will be held Feb. 17 at 10 
o’clock a.m. A large hall and office 
rooms have been provided at the hotel. 

The following rates on the European 
plan have been granted to the beekeep- 
ers and their friends: 

For one person, rooms without bath, 
$1.50 to $2.00 per day. Rooms with 
bath, $2.50 to $5.00 per day. 


For two persons, rooms without bath, 
$2.50 to $3.00 per day. Rooms with 
bath, $3.50 to $7.00 per day. For each 
person over two in a room, $1.00 addi- 
tional. 


The Planters Hotel is one of the 
finest in the city,and guests will be 
nicely taken care of. 


It is hoped that this convention may 
prove one of our old-style gatherings, 
where we meet many of our old friends 
and make many new ones. All meet- 
ings will be open to all the beekeepers 
who come, whether members of the 
associationor not. Let the beekeepers 
rally and make this a rousing gather- 
ing like we had in 1904, during the St. 
Louis Exposition. Bring your wife 


and daughters. St. Louis will try to 
make it pleasant forall. There will be 
rooms in the hall for exhibits, if any 
manufacturers or beekeepers wish to 
show, or adjoining rooms can be had, 
if desired. Rost. A. HOLEKAMP, 
Pres. St. Louis Beekeeters’ Club. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM. 


A number of vital and important 
problems confront the association for 
action. Every affiliated society should, 
if possible, be represented by a dele- 
gate; otherwise send communications 
and instructions to the secretary. 

The program following is prelimi- 
nary and is subject to change. An ef- 
fort has been made, however, to secure 
the very best talent available in this 
country and abroad: 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY. 17. 


9:30 A-M.—-Opening session. Seating of offi- 


cial delegates. Appointment of committees 


as well as routine business will be prose- 


cuted in due form. 

“ Suggestions for the Betterment of the 
‘National’ 
star, Mich. 

1:00 P.M.—Session for discussions. (Since 


the program is constantly growing, final ar- 


rangements are not yet possible. The pa- 
pers offered are therefore grouped and list- 
ed below. 

7:00 P.M.—Business session. 

8:00 P.M.—Lectures with the lantern. 


—Editor E. D. Townsend. North- 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY, I8. 


9:00 A.M.—Business session, with*papers as 
time will permit. 

1:30 P.M.—Short business session. 

2:00 P.M.—Discussions and papers. 

7:00 P.M.—Business session. 

8:00 P.M.—Lectures. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY Io. 


9:00A.M.—Business ‘session, followed by 
as many papers as may prove possible. 

2:00 P.M.—Closing session. Final adjourn- 
ment is subject ‘to the business program. 


PROGRAM OF PAPERS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 
SUBJECT TO ARRANGEMENT—APICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION AND PROMOTION. 


‘The Questionof Apicultural Education” 
—Prof. Morley Pettit, Guelph, Ont 
Developing the Industry we Frank C. 
Pellett, Atlantic, lowa. . 
**Modern Business Methods Applied to 
Paproenng >. F. B. Cavanagh, Hebron, 
nd. 


“Organization of the Beekeepers ’'—Mr. 
Jenner E. Morse, Saginaw, Mich. 


THE QUEEN BUSINESS. 
“Direct Introduction of Queens’’—Mr. J. 
M. Buchanan, Franklin, Tenn. 


“Selective Breeding’’—Mr. Geo. B. Howe, 
Black River, N. Y 


BEEKEEPING BY LOCALITIES. 


‘New Jersey Beekeeping’’—Prof. T. J. 
Headiee, New Brunswich, N. 

Honey Resources of New Jersey’ "—Mr. 
E. G. Carr, New Egypt, N. J. 


“California Beekeeping—Up and Down io 
Date ”’—Mr. J, D. Bixby, Covina, Calif. 

‘Beekeeping in Southern California ’’— 
Mr. Homer Mathewson, Binghamton, N. Y 

‘History of Beekeeping in California”’— 
Mr. J. E. Pleasants, Orange, Calif, . 

Development of Apiculture in Oregon 
—Prof. H. ¥. Wilson, Corvallis, Oreg. 

‘Beekeeping in Europe ’—Mr. i es Be 
dant, Hamilton, Lil. 

Making a Market for soo-Cars of Western 
Honey’’—Mr. Wesley Foster, Boulder, Colo. 


WINTERING. 
“ Building the Perfect Bee Cellar’’-—-Mr. E. 
S. Miller, Valparaiso, Ind. 


“Humidity in the Wintering of Bees’’—Dr. 
. Phillips, Washington, D. C. 


SPECIAL AND GENERAL SUBJECTS. 


‘ Restoring the oll Fertility and Produc 
ing Honey ’’—Dr. A. Surface, Harrisburg 
Pa. 
“The Secretion of Nectar’’—Dr. F. W. L. 
Sladen, Ottawa, Canada. 

Subject to be announced—Mr. J. J, Ander- 
son. Salem, Idaho. 

‘Moving Bees rom the North to the South 
for Increase’’—Mr. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

“Beekeeping asa pind Making Proposi- 
tion ’’—J. J. Wilder, Cordele, Ga. 

Subject to be announced—Prof. Wilmon 
Newell, College Station, Tex. + 

“Automatic Recording Instrument "’—Prof. 
C. E. Sanborn, Stillwater, Okla, 


The sessions are open to the public. 
Business sessions, however, are partici- 
pated in by delegates. 

Burton N. GATEs, Chairman. 

Amherst, Mass., Jan. 15. 





lowa State Beekeepers’ Convention 


‘The Iowa State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion met at the Savery Hotel in Des 
Moines on Dec. 10,11 and 12. The 
parlor which was placed at the dis- 
posal of the association, proved hardly 
sufficient. So large was ‘the attendance 
atsome of the sessions that even the 
door was obstructed, and the officers 
contemplated securing larger quarters. 
We can give but an abridged report of 
the meeting, which could fill an entire 
number of the American Bee Journal. 

The address of the President, Frank 
C. Pellett, called attention to the fact 
that lowais one of the best honey- 
producing States, outranking Colorado, 
and that it may some day rank first. 
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He called attention to the securing of 
an inspection law and better premiums 
at the fair, the past year. He advocated 
a better system of crop distribution, 
and avoiding the use of anything but 
new containers for honey. Heurged 
co-operation in honey sales, increased 
education in beekeeping, and the pub- 
ishing of crop reports. 

Our venerable friend and active 
worker, Eugene Secor, of Forest City, 
delivered a very interesting address on 
“ How We May Increase the Consump- 
tion of Honey.” He called attention 
to the fact that only about a pound of 
honey per capita is consumed in the 
United States, while there is a con- 
sumption of 172 pounds of meat and 
some 70 pounds of sugar. His conclu- 
sion was that honey should be more 
largely advertised and more largely 
produced. 

Mr. J. W. Jarnagin spoke of bee-cul- 
ture as one of the side-lines-on the 
farm, and mentioned the usefulness of 
the bee in fertilizing plants. He quoted 
Mr. Gill, one of the largest producers 
in the West, in testimony of the fact 
that the farmers of the irrigated re- 
gions are glad to secure apiaries on 
their land to fertilize the blossoms of 
both their fruit and their field crops. 
The discussions following this address 
brought out the fact that some Iowa 
orchardists have offered inducements 
to beekeepers to place apiaries within 
their orchards. 

An essay of J. L. Strong, on selling 
honey directly to the consumer was 
very interesting. Mr. Strong is one of 
the oldest beekeepers in America, hav- 
ing been a practical apiarist ever since 
the honey extractor was invented. He 
told of his early experiences and of the 
difficulty of selling fine extracted honey 
when the consumers were used only to 
the strained honey of bee-hunters and 
box-hive beekeepers. Pure clover 
honey was then very much mistrusted. 
The discussion which followed brought 
about a mention of the harm done to 
the beekeeping interests by the endless 
repetition of the fake story of manu- 
factured comb honey, which is still be- 
lieved by tens of thousands in spite of 
its utter impossibility. 

A number of officials from the State 
College at Ames were present, and 
urged that a meeting of the association 
be held in that city. Mr. Bartholomew 
stated that the college was to institute 
a short course in bee-culture, with 
about 30 lectures and some practical 
work. A committee was appointed to 
take steps to secure some permanent 
establishment of this kind and an ex- 
perimental apiary at the college. It 
was finally decided by vote to hold the 
next annual meeting at Ames, and sec- 
tional meetings and beekeepers’ picnics 
in different places during the summer. 

The election of officers which took 
place on the second day resulted in the 
re-election of the same men: Presi- 
dent, Frank C. Pellett; Secretary, S. 

Snyder; Treasurer, C. H. True. 
Surely, no better men could be secured. 
To the efforts and good management 
of these officers is certainly due a por- 
tion of the success which attended the 
meeting. 

The president was selected to repre- 
sent the association at the meeting of 
the National in February. 


Avery important paper was read, on 
sweet clover, by Mr. Coverdale, and 
the discussion that followed brought 
out a number of useful points. It ap- 
pears that the farmers of the country 
have entirely changed in their attitude 
towards this honey-plant, and instead 
of considering it as a noxious weed, 
are now growing it as a forage-plant, 
and also to reclaim abandoned and 
worthless land, upon which Mr. Cover- 
dale assured that it grows toa height 
of 5 feet. This apiarist grows the 
sweet clover for hay. He cuts it in 
October of the first year and secures 
quite a crop from this first harvest. In 
the second year he cuts it as soon as it 
reaches a height of 23 to 24 inches, tak- 
ing care not to mow it too low, leaving 
a joint or two of the stem above the 
ground. If cut too lowor too late it 
is often killed. In about a month from 
the first cutting it is again ready to cut, 
unless wanted for seed. When sowing 
it for the first time, the ground in 
which it is to be grown may be inocu- 
lated with the bacteria by simply soak- 
ing the seed in aliquid made of com- 
mon glue diluted with finely powdered 
dirt shaken fromthe roots of old sweet- 
clover plants. The seed is spread upon 
a floor, and the mixture poured upon 
it, and it is shoveled over until every 
seed has a light coat of this mixture. It 
takes only a few gallons of the mixture 
to inoculate a large quantity of seed. 
About 20 pounds of seed is used to the 
acre. Whenthe clover is cut for its 
seed, they use an ordinary binder ma- 
chine. There is a great demand every- 
where for the sweet clover at present. 

A member having stated that his 
stock would not eat sweet clover, and 
having asked how he could induce 
them to eat it,a dozen or more pro- 
tested that cattle, as well as horses, 
could be induced to eat it very readily, 
by simply feeding nothing else to them 


and that they soon learn to prefer it to 
other fodder. But care should be taken 
to harvest it at the proper time. 

Interesting papers were given by Mr. 
True, Hamlin B. Miller, Dr. Bonney, 
W. P. Southworth, B. A. Aldrich, J. W. 
Bittenbender, E. G. Brown J. W. Stine, 
Prof. Kennedy, of Ames, and others. 

Mr. Huber Root, who came in lieu of 
his brother E. R., detained at home by 
sickness, gave a history of the methods 
for extracting honey and a display of 
the most modern implements. He es- 
timated that the honey crop of the 
United States was around 200,000,000 
pounds, about 150,000,000 of which is 
extracted honey. He deprecated the 
use of the capping-melter for out- 
yards, as it gives considerable trouble 
to get it ready, and often damages the 
honey in heating. He recommended 
the use of power to run the honey ex- 
tractor. 

Mr. E. G. Brown, in his talk on the 
cure of foul brood, gave a variation of 
the McEvoy method, devised by the 
well-known apiarist, Thomas Chantry, 
who now resides in Utah. It consists 
in hiving the bees upon strips of foun- 
dation and one dry comb. It is held 
that the bees at once desposit the 
honey which they hold in their sacs 
into that dry comb. This being re- 
moved promptly, there is no necessity 
of again transferring the bees. As this 
is a short method, it is worthy of trial, 
especially where the disease is of mild 
nature. 

It is impossible to give in this short 
report more than a glimpse of some of 
the valuable things we heard. We leave 
out many good points. The beekeep- 
ers of Iowa have much to gain from 
these meetings, and we bespeak for the 
Ames convention a very great success. 
We will give due notice of it in these 
columns a month or so ahead of time.— 
THE Eptror. 
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Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


A Little Discouraged 

MR. WILDER:—I see that you 
have secured a big crop of honey. 
My honey crop for the last two sea- 
sons has been a_ complete failure. 
Surrounding beekeepers have also 
failed. I tried to produce honey in 
sections last season and failed and I 
tried to produce chunk honey in shal- 
low frames and failed. I used full 
sheets of foundation and the supers 
at the close of the season were about 
as clear of honey as when I put them 
on. We had very little swarming but 
our bees were very strong and we 
only have 60 or 70 colonies in this lo- 
cation. Our honey plants are fruit 
and poplar trees and blackberry in 
the spring and cotton during summer. 
This may be a poor location but it is 
as good as there is within fifty miles. 

If this section is not good for bees 


I don’t want to continue, and if I’m 
not right I want to get right. If you 
can suggest anything that would help 
me I will appreciate it. 

Starr, S. C. S. A. Hats. 

ANSWER:—I am almost at a loss 
to suggest anything in your case. If 
bees have done well in your section 
up to two years ago you have evident- 
ly been up against a failure of nectar 
owing to weather conditions. Such is 
very often the case. You have some 
good honey plants and your location 
has hardly run out so far as a bee 
pasture is concerned. As early as 
possible in the spring I would put in 
some of both Caucasian and Italian 
queens and note results. This is not 
bad policy in good locations, and it is 
even better in poor ones. There are 
many locations in the south where 
bees will not enter supers very much 
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if they are kept in ten-frame hives. 
This may be your case. I have bees 
in almost all kind of locations and in 
fifty-one yards and I don’t know that 
I have even one location where I 
could use a ten-frame hive. Many 
small beekeepers scattered near my 
yards use ten-frame hives and 
make but little honey, some of them 
not enough for table use except when 
they take it from the brood nest. 


—- ---——- oe 


Wants a Location 


DEAR MR. WILDER:—I want to 
keep in touch with beekeeping for I 
am strongly thinking of laying aside 
all other business and going into 
beekeeping. Do you know of a good 
unoccupied locality? 

Monetta, S. C. J. O. HaLtman. 

ANSWER:—IlIf you will refer back 
a few numbers of the American Bee 
Journal you will find that I give this 
information. It should be just what 
you want; namely, beekeeping in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of northern 
Georgia and North Carolina for those 
who desire high attitude and in south- 
east Georgia for those who desire a 
lower level. Should you come to the 


latter you will have good transporta- 





The Interstate and Washington 
State Fairs 


BY GEORGE W. YORK. 

T was my privilege to judge the ex- 
hibits in the bee and honey de- 
partment of the Spokane Inter- 
state Fair, held in Spokane, Wash., 
beginning Sept. 15, 1913, and also 

the .Washington State Fair, held at 
North Yakima, Wash., beginning Sept. 
30, 1913. A good view of the apiarian 
exhibit at the first-named fair is shown 
herewith. Unfortunately no views were 
taken of the fair at North Yakima, 
owing to a failure to secure good views 
the preceding year, so no attempt was 
made this year, although I had ex- 
pected that pictures would be taken 
and forwarded to me. 

I will here speak of the Interstate 
Fair, as that was held first, the superin- 
tendent of the apiary department be- 
ing Mr. L. C. Barrett, who is a good 
man for the place. 


THE INTERSTATE FAIR. 


Had it not been for the efforts of 
Mr. J. P. Kingsland, of Spokane, one of 
the liveliest bee-menin all the north- 
west, there probably would have been 
but a very small exhibit, if any, in the 
beekeeping line at the Interstate Fair. 
As it was, it was not up to the display 
made at the fair of 1912, but all the ex- 
hibits this year were very good, so 
they made up in quality what perhaps 


tion facilities both by rail and boat to 
northern markets. After looking ov- 
er the section well you can best de- 
cide on a location for youself. 


_-______—=-0- _— 


Congratulations 


Many congratulations have come in 
on the crop of honey I made the last 
season. It was a lot of honey all told 
but when we take into consideration 
the number of apiaries and colonies 
it was not a large average per colony 
a little less than 60 pounds. But 
that is good for our location. 


—————s> o> 


Be Ready, Is My New Year’s Wish 


The busy season is just ahead. We 


are fast approaching it. Are you 
ready, anxiously waiting to see how 
well you can care for it, whether it 


be small or large? If not, line up at 
once and by all means be _ ready. 
Don’t neglect the business, it is not 
sound logic or economy to do so. Buy 
two supers where you only bought 
one for each colony last year. Use full 
sheets of foundation where you only 
used starters. Be sure you have 
plenty of new hives for*increase. My 
new year wish is “Be ready and 
anxious.” 


ARTICLES~ 


they lacked in quantity. 

Prizes were distributed among the 
following winners: J. P. Kingsland, 
Mrs. M. E. Baker, John F. Sprague, 
Mrs. F. P. Dodge, and Miss Fannie 
Brake. 

The total cash offered in 
a little less than $200. 


prizes was 


It is hoped that another year an 
effort will be made to get together a 
larger exhibit and more exhibitors in 
the bee and honey department of the 
Interstate Fair, for this is really one 
of the great fairs of the United States, 
as it includes Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho. 

THE WASHINGTON STATE FAIR, 


The exhibits in the bee and honey 
building of this fair covered a wall and 
counter space of perhaps 100 feet in 
length. They were located in what had 
been used before for both apiary and 
dairy products, but the dairy end of 
the narrow and somewhat L-shaped 
building was practically empty. 

The beekeepers in the locality of 
North Yakima (which is also one of 
the most famous apple regions in the 
world) are wide awake, and know how 
to getup a good display. Mr. C. A. 
Beardsley was the superintendent of 
the apiary department, and putin about 
two months of hard work preceding 
the fair dates. To him belongs a large 
portion of the credit for the fine suc- 
cess of the apiarian displays. 

Among the exhibitors were several 
beekeepers who are well known to the 
fraternity as very successful producers 
of honey. I might name J. B. Ramage, 
the hustling secretary of the Washing- 
ton State Beekeepers’ Association; 
Robert Cissna and Virgil Sires, also 
members of the organization. Messrs. 
Cissna and Sires have between them 
about 1000 colonies of bees. 

I must not fail to mention the good 
women who added much to the interest 
and value of the apiarian display at this 
fair. I don’t think I ever saw so great 
a variety of eatables made with honey 
as a component part. It was almost 
necessary to have an assistant to the 
judge to help taste all the good things 
in pastry and honey candies that the 
women had made, and all of which were 
entered for prizes. 

The total cash premiums at this fair 
were around $300. 

I want to emphasize particularly the 
great variety of most tempting honey 














Apiarian exhhibits at the Spokane (Wash.) Interstate Fair. 
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cakes, honey candies, honey-canned 
fruit, etc., that the women had entered 
at the Washington State Fair. They 
surely attracted much attention, and 
will help to show other women just 
what can be done with honey in the 
kitchen. Why,I can almost taste yet 
the many delicious things that were 
made with honey, and which it was my 
duty (as well as pleasure) to sample at 
this particular fair. It is one of the 
best ways possible to increase the use 
of honey in baking and preserving. 

I wishalso to mention the several 
most excellent displays of mounted 
nectar-yielding plants. As I recall it, 
one exhibitor had over 100 different 
specimens. They were very attractive. 

The more I attend fairs and come in 
close contact with the apiarian exhibits, 
the more I am convinced that many 
beekeepers are neglecting a splendid 
opportunity to advertise the products 
of the apiary when they fail to take 
advantage of the chance to show large 
numbers of people the value of honey 
through exhibits at fairs. Also, every 
exhibitor of honey, bees, etc., should 
have a small leaflet to hand out to visi- 
tors, showing various ways in which 
honey can be used, and also bearing 
the name and address of the exhibitor, 
so that the recipient may order in case 
honey or further information is de- 
sired. 


From the various fairs that I have 
attended in widely scattered parts of 
our great country during the past 20 
years, and also from the excellent api- 
arian displays I have seen at these 
fairs—from Toronto on the north to 
San Antonio on the south, and from 
Buffalo on the east to North Yakima 
on the west—I am led to conclude that 
almost everywhere is a good location 
for beekeeping. All it needs is the 
right kind of beekeepers to go in and 
possess the land with its nectar already 
there awaiting the bees to gather it. 

Sandpoint, Idaho. 


——_____—— « 


Let Us Not Exaggerate 


BY J. CREPIEUX-JAMIN. 


E read from time to time, in the 
bee-papers, that a friend of the 
honey-bee has died at a very 
advanced age, and that the se- 
cret of his longevity was to 

take a spoonful of honey every morn- 
ing. It is so simple that one is aston- 
ished to hear of any beekeepers dying 
at middle age; evidently they must be 
vicious people. 

This idea of theextraordinary power 
of honev is so deeply anchored in the 
mind of many beekeepers that I do not 
approach this subject without appre- 
hension. I have gathered together cir- 
culars and articles extolling the virtue 
of honey. The collection is under my 
eyes; I see in looking it over that it 
will be difficult to convince some peo- 
ple, and I would not like to displease 
them. Truly, honey is an aliment so 
rich and so delicious that by its un- 
questionable qualities it deserves to be 
placed in the front rank of edible 
products; but it is needless to claim 
for it universal qualities against disease 
or even death. 

“The daily use of honey is a brevet 
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of long life.” “Eat honey daily and 
you will never be sick.” “Honey pro- 
tects the health and cures disease.” 
“ Honey as food, and not as medicine, 
eases digestion, strengthens the bron- 
chial tubes and preserves persons 
from gastritis, enteritis, colds, bron- 
chitis,” etc. ! 

We find almost everywhere in api- 
arian literature the assertion that honey 
is a sovereign remedy in throat trou- 
bles. If they said that it is “useful” 
they would be nearer the truth. When 
we speak of throat troubles, colds, 
bronchitis, etc., we give too general 
enumerations. One speaks thus of the 
diseases of the respiratory organs 
when one does not know them. It is 
thus that they were mentioned some 60 
years ago, before the discovery of 
microbiology. But now we make a 
distinction between the different ba- 
cilli, and we also distinguish specific 
bronchial troubles produced by the 
special germs of diseases of which they 
are a symptom, bronchitis caused by 
grippe, measles, whooping-cough, tu- 
berculosis, etc., as well as the non- 
specific bronchial troubles caused by 
the common microbes of inflammation. 
And as to the throat itself, it is the 
seat of numesous diseases, which dif- 
fer greatly in their form and their ori- 
gin. The pharynx may be suffering 
in one or another of its parts, tonsils, 
palate, whence are produced the divers 
quinsies and amygdalitis. 

In view of the complexity of causes 
and effects, the use of honey as a pre- 
servative or a remedy appears insig- 
nificant; very unwary is he who counts 
upon its decisive action. Honeyisa 
first-class food, but a medicine of low 
value; it is sometimes softening and 
laxative, but that is small value to- 
wards a cure and far from a cure-all. 
I do not see the need of diminishing 
the legitimate interest in honey by at- 
tributing to it qualities which it does 
not possess. The result is to cause a 
shrug of the shoulders by every man 
who is informed on medical subjects. 

This little weakness of exaggeration 
is not confined to the beekeeping 
world. We read not long ago of an 
American lady who draws the attention 
of the world because she possesses a 
number of millions, and who is said to 
preserve her health in old age by eat- 
ing onions every day. In Provence 
and Algeria they prefer garlic for 
many reasons; garlic is stimulating, 
diuretic, and a vermifuge. An athlete 
preserved his strength by eating nuts. 
Others praise sugar. Truly, honey is 
better, and for good reasons. But here 
comes a centenarian who gives his 
secret: Drink a glass of water every 
morning when getting up. It was dis- 
gusting to be informed by the cente- 
narian of Darnetal, that a glass of 
brandy, from time to time, in the 
morning, is notinjurious. Happily for 
common sense and good examples, the 
majority of centenarians, when inter- 
rogated, declare that sobriety and ab- 
stinence from alcohol have been most 
useful to them in maintaining their 
health. 

There are also centenarians who 
owe their long life to the observance 
of 10to 15 precepts. Upon examina- 
tion, we acknowledge their correct- 
ness; they praise hygiene, peaceable- 


ness, regularity, wisdomin every form. 
They are well, not because of a single 
alimentary habit, but because of several 
good habits, moral as well as physical.— 
Translated from L’ Aficulture Nouvelle. 





Economical Bee-Hive Construc- 
tion and Manipulation 


URING the past few years I have 
devoted my best energies to 
simplify methods, and minimize 
labor by the development of 
principles, and methods for the 

prevention of swarming by rendering 
conditions unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of the swarming impulse. Ma- 
nipulation is but another name for 
labor, and while we may by excessive 
manipulation discourage swarming, the 
chances are even that we have also 
discouraged honey production by plac- 
ing the colony so far from a normal 
condition as to render it practically 
unproductive during an ordinary clover 
harvest. Viewing it thus, it is neither 
desirable nor profitable to prevent 
swarming unless it can be accom- 
plished spontaneously. My labor has 
not been wholly in vain, especially 
since my investigations have led me 
into broader fields of observation and 
research along the line of economical 
bee-hive construction and manipula- 
tion; and I believe, to the discovery of 
principles for the spontaneous preven- 
tion of swarming, as well as for mini- 
mizing expense for equipment. 


LARGE BROOD-CHAMBERS. 


In touching upon this important sub- 
ject Ido not wish to convey the idea 
that some particular form of hive will 
give vastly superior results in honey 
production, but rather to show where- 
in a properly proportioned general pur- 
pose hive is best suited to the needs of 
the masses, when viewed from the 
standpoint of economy and utility, the 
two essential points of bee-hive con- 
struction and manipulation. Since the 
Langstroth frame has stood the test of 
time until it has become the standard 
for America, there is little room for 
improvement here, and the only ques- 
tion that remains is how many frames 
shall we use in a hive? The correct 
answer to this question will determine 
the. proper size of hives, concerning 
which there is still a wide diversity of 
opinion. The tendency is toward large 
brood-chambers; the 8-frame size has 
few advocates, and the 10-frame size is 
being discarded for something larger. 
This movement is not a mushroom 
growth, but it is the result of a gradual 
development actuated by stern neces- 
sity, and based on sound principles of 
economy and general utility. 

Since it is generally conceded that 
horizontal contraction and expansion 
of the brood-chamber is the correct 
principle, it should be of sufficient 
capacity to develop the fertility of the 
most prolific queens; for no one who 
would consult his financial interests 
can afford to curtail brood-rearing in 
a cramped brood-chamber. Viewing 
it thus, it is evident that the 10-frame 
hive is out of proportion, as well as 
entirely too small for best results as a 
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general purpose hive. It is infinitely 
more desirable to have room in the 
brood-chamber for a few combs of 
honey, than to curtail brood-rearing, 
or to have the queen encroach: upon 
the domains of the surplus receptacles 
with its disagreeable results of floating 
larve and spoiled extracting combs. 
If queen-excluders are used, the work- 
ing force is diminished just in propor- 
tion to the amount of brood that would 
have been reared in a hive of ‘sufficient 
capacity, and swarming will be the 
ultimate result. 

Again, if a story and a half are occu- 
pied for brood, at least two more are 
needed for surplus, making the hive 
four stories high, a regular sky scraper, 
entirely out of proportion, as well as 
devoid of all principles of domestic 
economy; since the field laborers are 
compelled to travel nearly 4 feet 
upon the vertical sides of hives before 
they can deposit their heavy burden; a 
condition of fruitless labor and wasted 
energy to the bees. 


It is evident that a hive of 17-frame 
capacity is not too large for best re- 
sults when viewed from the standpoint 
of economy and utility. We have 
adopted this form of hive in preference 
to any other for reasons already given, 
as well as for the additional reason 
that it is the embodiment of methods 
for the application of principles of far 
greater value to beekeepers than any 
we have mentioned; not the least of 
which is its economical solution of the 
wintering problem, including the mini- 
mizing of expense for wintering equip- 
ment. The winter of 1911-12 proved 
quite conclusively that the problem is 
still with us, and fortunate indeed is the 
beekeeper whose hives are so con- 
structed as to afford ample and perfect 
winter protection without a cent to 
pay for extra equipment. It simply 
means life and prosperity to the bees, 
and dollars in the pockets of beekeep- 
ers, that would otherwise go for ex- 
pensive and cumbersome chaff hives 
and winter cases. 


This hive is so proportioned that 
when the frames are removed it will 
take in an 8-frame hive-body cross- 
ways, and leave 2 inches of space be- 
tween the walls of the two hives for 
winter packing; and when the top 
story is on we have 10 inches of space 
for packing on top without the expense 
of a deep cover or chaff tray, thus 
affording better winter protection than 
the most elaborate and expensive chaff 
hive, and without extra equipment save 
the inner case which can be made from 
a packing box for 10 cents; this is 12 
inches deep in order to draw the clus- 
ter upward in the center of the packing 
chamber and away from the drafty en- 
trance, and leave a space of 3 inches 
under the frames—a very desirable 
feature not found in any other winter- 
ing hive. 

An 8-frame space is large enough for 
winter, especially since the more 
crowded they are the warmer they will 
be, but the combs should be pretty 
well filled with stores at the beginning 
of winter. Since the hive is converted 
from a single-wall. hive for summer 
use to a double-wall wintering hive, 
affording ample winter protection with- 
out extra equipment, it is appropriate 
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to bestow upon it the cognomen of 
“the convertible hive.” 

When we consider that it costs less 
to construct a hive of this pattern than 
ordinary hives of equal capacity, with- 
out wintering privileges, little more is 
needed to complete the principle of 
“economical constructionand manipu- 
lation of hives.” It is 20x26 inches 
outside, and will accommodate 16 
frames and a sliding follower, and 
when the top story is on it approaches 
closely ta the cubical form, and pre- 
sents a very substantial and symmet- 
rical appearance. It is used with sta- 
tionary bottom and shallow telescope 
cover over a thin super cover in two 
pieces. Since it is used with an upper 
story, it should not be confounded with 
the so-called “long idea” hive, which 
is a single story hive; the principle is 
original with myself, as the result of a 
gradual development covering a period 
of several years, and it is not an un- 
proven theory. 

While this is virtually an extracted- 
honey hive, all that is required to make 
it a section-honey hive is a set of old- 
style double-tier section frames having 
woven wire separators on both sides, 
and alternating with clean white ex- 
tracting combs, thus producing both 
kinds of honey with no swarming, and 
no expensive paraphernalia, such as 
supers, fences, etc., to consume the 
beekeeper’s time and cash, and every 
hive is ready to produce either comb 
or extracted honey, or both, without 
extra equipment except frames. Those 
who have practiced this method will 
attest to its economy and utility. If 
the foundation is revamped by painting 
the surface with warm (not hot) melted 
wax, before cutting it up, the bees will 
accept it more readily, which is an im- 
portant factor in the spontaneous pre- 
vention of swarming. 

The extra expense for chaff hives 
and winter cases will go far toward 
stocking an apiary with convertible 
hives and eliminate the winter case 
which consumes the beekeeper’s time 
and cash, and lies idle six months of 
the year. This principle is wholly sub- 
servient to the interests of beekeepers 
by minimizing expense for equipment. 
Frequent changes and modifications 
are imperative in order to keep in 
touch with an era of progress and im- 
provement. 


An expensive dovetailed corner adds 
nothing to the value of a hive and 
much to its cost. Two square joints 
properly nailed together will hold as 
long as the timber lasts, and keep the 
inside drier than will a locked corner. 
An active mill man will cut out a lot of 
hives in a short time at 50 cents per 
hour, and get frames of the supply 
dealer. I claim for this hive: Ist, a 
brood-chamber of a capacity to develop 
the fertility of queens sufficiently to 
check the swarming impulse, and bring 
the colony on the stage of action with 
the strongest force of bees possible; 
2d, spontaneous prevention of swarm- 
ing; 3d, a single wall hive in summer, 
and a double-wall hive in winter, af- 
fording ample winter protection with- 
out extra equipment; 4th, horizontal 
expansion and contraction by means 
of asliding follower; 5th, a cubical 
form closely surrounding the brood 
with extracting combs, economizing 


timefandenergy of bees; 6th, it neces- 
sitates handling the wintering combs 
thereby eliminating the loose practice 
of guessing at internal conditions; 7th, 
its advent will mark the beginning of 
anew era in bee-hive methods, and 
sound the death knell of expensive 
paraphernalia for wintering bees and 
producing section honey. 
Birmingham, Ohio. 


[Mr. Hand favors a brood-chamber 
of 17 frames. We are glad to see it, 
even though we think such a hive too 
large. Itis only a short time since 
Mr. Hand deprecated the use of large 
hives and wrote, American Bee Jour- 
nal for 1909, page 240: “ The 8-frame 
Langstroth hive must ever remain 
what it is—a general utility hive—the 
hive that is best suited for the masses.” 

Years and years ago,from 1868 to 
1880, Mr. Chas. Dadant experimented 
upon hives of different sizes, both in 
number and size of frames; not in 
reduced number of colonies, but in 
large apiaries, so that there could be 
no mistake in the results. For years 
afterwards he fought alone in the bee- 
journals in favor of hives “ of sufficient 
capacity to develop the fertility of the 
most prolific queens,” to use the words 
of Mr. Hand. In 1908, page 141 of the 
American Bee Journal, Mr. Getaz 
quoted Chas. Dadant as saying, 15 
years before: “We are now alone in 
advocating a brood-chamber larger 
than 10 Langstroth frames, but we are 
in the right, and the time will come 
when our position will be vindicated.’ 
What we saw in Europe during the 
past summer and Mr. Hand’s article 
prove it has been vindicated.—Epzror. ] 
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Cumarin and the Bitter Prin- 
ciple of Sweet Clover 


BY A. F. BONNEY. 


HE most common contention of 
the average ruralist whose front 
yard may be rank with “plants 
out of place,” is that sweet clover 
with or without a hyphen“ is a 

weed.” The next, when driven into an 
argumentative corner, “Well, cattle 
will not eat it, anyway.” : 

There is a state of transition, gen- 
erally very brief, between hate and 
love on the part of the average farmer. 
All that seems to be required is lead- 
ership. That we, in this vicinity, are in 
the chrysalis stage isevident, for sweet 
clover is now being discussed as a hay 
and forage plant, and the writer has 
not for weeks been threatened with 
arrest for sowing swtet clover seed. 

Just before leaving for the East in 
the spring of 1912, Mr. W. L. Morton, 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railroad, and I found two stalks of 
sweet clover which had neither the 
smell of cumarin nor the bitter taste 
characteristic of the plant. At that 
time Mr. J. M. Westlake, Agronomist 
in Charge of Clover Investigations at 
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Washington, D. C., was searching en 
thusiastically for such a strain, and I 
at once communicated with him. How- 
ever, the plants died from transplant- 
ing, and that was the last of the matter 
until now. 

At our State meeting in Des Moines, 
in December, 1913,1 met Mr. Frank 
Coverdale, of Delmar, Iowa, who is 
day in and out preaching the gospel of 
sweet clover, and chancing to mention 
the matter of the loss of the bitterless 
plant, I was surprised to find that it is 
believed that this “ bitter principle” in 
sweet clover is what prevents “bloat” 
or acute fermentative indigestion in 
cattle,as they can gorge themselves 
with the sweet clover with impunity, 
while over-indulgence in the white, 
“Dutch ” will cause disaster. He also 
stated that this “bitter principle” and 
cumarin, or the odoriferous principle 
of sweet clover, were identical. I was 
not ready to assent to this, as our com- 
mercial source of cumarin is the tonka 
bean, in which it exists in liberal quan- 
tities. 

The tonka bean is used as a substi- 
tute or adulterant for vanilla, as it is 
stronger and much cheaper. It is used 
in our kitchen in preference to the 
pure vanilla. Mind, the éonka bean is 
used, and not the cumarin extracted 
from it, which justifies me in saying 
that cumarin is not bitter,as that is 
the flavoring element. Moreover, a 
couple of years ago I extracted an ap- 
preciable amount of cumarin from 
sweet clover, and do not remember 
that it was bitter. 


Mr. Westgate, writing regarding the 
bitter principle, says under date of 
Dec. 18, 1913: “ For some reason sweet 
clover does not bloat cattle. It has 
been suggested that it is due to the 
‘bitter principle.’ I am not sure that 
this ‘bitter principle’ is the cumarin 
we have thought it to be, but we hope 
by another year to have some definite 
tests made to determine this matter. In 
a talk I had some time ago with one of 
the physiological chemists, I was given 
to understand that it was almost impos- 
sible to have the cumarinremain as such 
in the differe nt stages of sweet-clover 
curing.” (The italics are mine.) 

I think I have good grounds for 
doubting that the “bitter principle” 
and cumarin are identical, and I make 
bold to assert that the proposition that 
the “bitter principle” is the cause of 
immunity from bloat is only an intelli- 
gent guess. Cattle do not bloat from 
eating cured white clover, but the 
green. Why is it that the cumarin in 
the sweet clover is not the prophylac- 
tic element? Or perhaps that and the 
“bitter principle” combined. Why 
either ? So far as I know the “ bitter 
principle” has never yet been isolated, 
consequently no_ physiological tests 
can be made with it, and none have 
been made with cumarin. Again, it 
may be that not one-tenth of one per- 
cent as many cattle eat sweet clover as 
white, and yet it may be possible that 
the sweet clover is not so absolutely 
harmless as we assume while we wish 
to prove it so; for the sooner sweet 


clover takes the place of white the bet- 
ter it will be for bee men, and possibly 
farmers who should be bee-keepers. 
“Cumarin is a vegetable proximate 
principle (C, He O2 ) obtained from the 





tonka bean, and also occurring in 
melilot and other plants. It has been 
used in medicine, and gives flavor to 
the Swiss cheese, called schabzieger.” 
It is also spelled coumarin and cou- 
marine. JZzatris spicata, commonly 
called gay-feather, devil’s-bit, colic- 
root and button-snake root, contains 
cumarin, has been used in medicine, 
and is still used in the South to flavor 
tobacco. Sweet clover would be better. 
The United States Dispensatory is au- 
thority for the statement that “ Melilot 
is practically inert ;”’ asa medical agent 
it means. “It contains coumarin, 
Cy Ho Oz, the chief constituent of tonka 
beans, combined with medzlot7c actd and 
coumaric acid, of which the coumarin 
is the anhydride.” The Dispensatory 
uses no hyphen in spelling the name 
sweet clover. 

In the spring I purpose to find what 
this “bitter principle” is 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 


[We have often wondered whether 
there were not different degrees of bit- 
terness in sweet clover, depending upon 
the soil in which it grows. We have 
never had any difficulty in getting 
either cattle or horses to eat it, even 
when the stalks are very large.— Epiror. | 
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Flour in Place of Pollen in the 
Hive 
BY JAMES W. WILSEY. 


HEN I examined my bees last 
March, there were signs that 
there had been considerable 
brood-rearing during the win- 
ter, but there was no unsealed 

brood and very little pollen left in the 
hives. It was plain that the bees were 
in need of pollen, and I wondered if a 
substitute for it placed in the hive 
would be of any use. 

In order to try this, I laid an empty 
comb flat upon the table, and on this 
comb I placed a scoopful of ordinary 
wheat flour and worked it back and 
forth with a post card until all the 
cells were filled. I then rubbed my 
fingers over the surface of the comb 
to pack the flour down so that it 
would not fall out when the comb was 
placed in an upright position. 

This comb of flour I placed in one 
of my hives at the side, as far away 
from the bees as I could get it, in or- 
der to examine it without disturbing 
the bees, as the weather was cold. On 
examining the hive the next morning 
it was apparent that the bees had been 
using the flour. Brood-rearing on a 
large scale immediately started in this 
colony. I then placed similar frames 
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LANGSTROTH NOTATIONS ON USING FLOUR AS POLLEN 


of flour in the other hives with the 
same general result, and two weeks 
later, with the exception of one hive, 
there were from three to six frames of 
capped brood in these colonies. 

The hive which failed to respond to 
this treatment had more honey than 
any other, and it also failed to start 
up brood-rearing when natural pollen 
was coming in freely; brood-rearing 
did not commence in this colony until 
honey was coming in from cherry and 
hard maple trees. The frames of flour 
also had a tendency to keep the bees 
in the hives on cold and blustering 
days, for on one such day, when none 
of my bees were working, I visited a 
neighbor and found the bees of one of 
his colonies working strongly, bring- 
ing in pollen, and on opening my hives 
I found many bees at work on the 
frames of flour. Even on fine sunshiny 
days in April, when pollen was plenti- 
fully supplied by the flowers, many of 
of my bees preferred to stay at home 
and work on the frames of flour. But 
when real warm weather came in May 
the frames of flour were abandoned. 

We have all observed that when 
much brood-rearing is going on, the 
floors of the hives become covered 
with yellowish or brownish particles, 
many of which the bees remove to the 
alighting-board. After the bees com- 
menced using the flour for brood-rear- 
ing, the floors of the hives became 
covered with little white particles, and 
those which the bees removed to the 
alighting-board were also white. 

New Platz, N. Y. 

[The use of flour as a substitute for 
pollen dates back several hundred 
years, but it is rediscovered every 
year by some one. We give place to 
the above because Mr. Wilsey uses it 
inside of the hive instead of feeding it 
outside. Our method is to place it in 
low flat boxes, in a sheltered spot, 
pressing it with the hands into little 
mounds, so that the bees will not 
smother init. Wetried placing it in 
the combs, but the difficulty lies in 
knowing how much or how little to 
give. Colonies take it in varied 
amounts, and usually stop using it as 
soon as blossoms appear. Although 
the placing of it in the hive saves them 
some trips, the most damaging losses 
of bees in cool weather are mainly due 
to the hunt after water. 

We have in our possession a number 
of manuscript notes from Father Lang- 
stroth, and we find the following writ- 


ten in 1859, touching upon this subject: 
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This was evidently hurriedly written. 
The first subscriber giving us the cor- 
rect reading of these lines will be given 
a year’s subscription to the American 
Bee Journal. 

A little history of the early use of 
this artificial pollen may be of inter- 
est. Hartlieb, a German, as early as 
1655, noticed that bees would take flour, 
meal, or even fine sawdust as a substi- 
tute for pollen in early spring. Della 
Rocca, in 1790, advised giving flour, 
mixed with honey, in early spring, to 
hasten the breeding. Dzierzon saw 
his bees carry flour from a neighbor- 
ing mill. The hint was not lost upon 
him, although he did not at that time 
know of others having followed the 
same idea before. Quinby, in 1866, ad- 
vised the supplying of rye flour, ground 
fine and unbolted, in boxes outside of 
the hive. Like Mr. Langstroth, he 
noticed that the bees neglected it as 
soon as the blossoms appeared. How- 
ever, they often become so accustomed 
to bringing it that some of the workers 
continue their visits to the flour even 
after most of the bees have begun to 
bring pollen. There is no doutt what- 
ever that they bring honey from the 
hive to knead it. Pellets similar to 
those which Mr. Wilsey noticed on the 
bottom-boards will be found in the 
boxes where the flour is given. They 
are evidently dropped by the bees in 
their hustle, perhaps in running against 
each other. Those pellets are very 
sweet, as we have ascertained by actual 
taste. 

We advise this method of supplying 
early “bee-bread” to the colonies, 
when blossoms are delayed and there 
are no stores of pollen left from the 
previous season. If the bees are slow 
in coming to it, bait them with a little 
honey or some old empty combs. 

Pollen was also formerly called 
“ farina,” which isthe Latin for “ flour.” 
Bevan thus called it in his “ Honey 
Bee.”—EnirTor. ] 
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Bee Diseases 


BY GEORGE W. BERCAW. 


O far as my observation goes, the 
two brood diseases, American 
and European foul brood, are 
never found in the same hive at 


the same time. The one type 
which most beekeepers here dread is 
the European or black brood, as it is 
sometimes called. _ ; : 
A good magnifying glass is quite 
handy in making examinations of the 
brood. American foul brood shows 
itself usually about the time that the 
nurse bees cease feeding and imme- 
diately preceding the capping of the 
brood-cells. It is sometimes quite 
difficult to detect unless the colony has 


been affected for sometime. It can be 
observed by the irregular capping of 
the cells, usually sealed in patches, and 
the unsealed occasionally empty appar- 
ently, as the larva sinks down and takes 
an appearance resembling coffee color. 
If a match or tooth-pick is inserted in 


-the cell and withdrawn the contents 


assume a stringy, thread-like appear- 
ance. Later on it dries in the cell. 
‘Lhe beekeeper whose organs of smell 
are sensitive readily discovers an odor 
resembling that of common joiner’s 
glue in its heated state. 

All colonies should be kept very 
strong, with good vigorous queens. [ 
recommend that no queens be kept at 
the head of a colony for a longer time 
than two seasons, especially in Califor- 
nia or similar climates, where bees fly 
during almost the 12 months of the 
year. In colder climates, where sea- 
sons are short, queens will stand longer. 

Do not allow in-breeding of your 
stock if you can prevent it. This can 
be done if close attention is paid. I 
believe that in-breeding has a great 


Send Questions either tot 
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deal to do with the spread of foul 
brood. There is no question in my 
mind that it lessens the vitality of the 
stock. Each generation should carry 
the torch of life undimmed to the next. 
In-breeding is injurious among the 
animal tribes of various kinds, and this 
is no less true of the human race. 

It is said, on good authority, that the 
warm climates have a tendency to in- 
crease the virulence of foul brood. I 
am not sure as to this, but injurious 
insects of various kinds are more de- 
structive to vegetation in the hot than 
in the colder climates. This may hold 
as to foul brood. Bees in California 
fly during the 12 months of the 
year, and the devastation must be 
greater under such conditions than 
where they fly only during three to six 
months. 

As far as my obervation goes, the 
common black bee is more susceptible 
to the various diseases than the Italian 
bee, which isin a measure more im- 
mune from the ravages of foul brood. 

Glendale, Calif. 


he office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 


He does NOT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Caught 60 Swarms—Moving Bees 


1. I began keeping bees in May. and so far 
I have over 60 strong swarms, whichI caught 
by putting out small boxes in the trees, and 
so far |have1s of them introduced into 1o- 
frame hives, and they are doing well. If I 
had not been suffering with a fractured leg 
for the last two months, I could have caught 
100 swarms easily. 

I have been reading an article on page 274 
of the American Bee Journal by Mr. C. F. 
Greening: ‘It took me 30 years to discover 
that my children did not have to watch the 
bees for about four months,” etc. Kindly 
let me know how he does it, 

I only want to get the good spring swarms 
(May swarms), and put them to work for the 
rest of the year, not having any natural 
swarming. 

2. Il want to move my bees about 40 miles 
by water-way to a better location, as the 
bees are mostly wild and dark, Which is 
the best way to close the hive and not 
smother the bees ? CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERsS.—1. I don’t know how he gets 
along without watching for swarms, as he 
doesn’t say. The only inkling he gives is 
where he says: ‘My swarming for the year 
is done during May. I have not had a nat- 
ural swarm for five years.” From that itis 
a pretty safe guess that he shakes swarms 
in May, thus anticipating any later swarm- 
ing. If that always works satisfactorily with 
him, it must be that his bees, his location, 
or something else must be different from 
mine. Not every year are my bees strong 
enough in May to be ready to be divided. If 
I should divide them so early, I would ex- 
pect some of them to swarm later on. But 
being so much farther south, May is likely 
none too early for you. At any rate, if you 
will shake or divide your colonies as late as 
you can without having them swarm nat- 
urally, you will likely have little natural 
swarming later, 

2. Use wire-cloth for ventilation. To close 
the entrance of a hive, take a piece of wire 
cloth as long as the inside width of .the en- 


trance and2 or 3 inches wide. Bend it at 
right angles, and then crowd it into the en- 
trance soit will be wedged fast. But that 
will not answer if your entrances are like 
mine, 2 inches deep, In that case take a 
strip of wire-cloth about 2 inches wider than 
the depth of your entrance, and as long as 
the inside width of the entrance. Double 
over the edge % of aninch, or an inch, and 
crease it down flat. Place the wire-cloth 
against the entrance with the folded edge 
down at the bottom-board, and nail over the 
upper part of the wire-cloth a strip of lath 
with a small nailat each end. If the weather 
is cool, or if the bees be moved at night, this 
ventilation at the entrance may be enough, 
If more is needed, make a frame the same 
size as the top of the hive, cover it with 
wire-cloth, and fasten it on top of the hive 
with wood screws. If necessary, the cover 
can be put about 2 inches above this, a 
block at each corner holding up the cover, 
being fastened with hive-staples. Even with 
this ventilation, if the weather be hot and 
the bees kept on the way long, water should 
be sprayed on them from time to time, 


Granulation of Honey 


What causes the granulatiou of honey? Is 
there any war to prevent it? I sold some to 
aman this fall. Hesays it was granulated 
in the combs and he will not buy any more. 
Does it make any difference when the honey 
is gathered from different flowers as to its 
““ sugaring ?”’ AINE. 

ANSWER.—The granulation of honey is 
caused, or as least hastened, by cold. Some 
honey, however, granulates readily without 
being reduced to a low temperature, since 
the honey from some plants granulates very 
readily, while the honey from some other 
plants scarcely granulates at all. Frequent 
changes from warm to cold favors granula- 
tion more than a steady continuance of cold 
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Stirring honey hastens granulation. If honey 
is heated as muchas it will stand without 
injuring its aroma or flavor, say somewhere 
below 160 degrees, and sealed up while hot, 
it will continue liquid. 

Your inquiry, however, is more particu- 
larly about comb honey. While honey in 
the comb is slower about granulation than 
extracted honey, we are more helpless about 
preventing granulation or reducing it toa 
liquid state after it is once granulated. To 
be sure, some have reported melting comb 
honey—or bringing it again toa liquid state— 
without injuring the comb, yet it must bea 
rather ticklish job. I ¢#iv& that honey lefta 
considerable time on the hive is less in- 
clined to granulate than that which is re- 
moved just as soon as it is sealed, but here 
you meet the trouble that leaving it on the 
hive too long darkens the comb. Perhaps 
the best you can do is to leave your sections 
onas long as you can without having the 
combs darkened, and then keep them in as 
warm a place as you can until sold. 


Kind of Super to Use? 


I expect to engage in the production of 
comb honey more than ever before, and de- 
sire advice and directions as to the width 
of sections you use with separators, and the 
width you would use without separators. 

In your opinion is it absolutely necessary 
to use separators in order to = the largest 

ossible number of marketable sections? I 

elieve you use the T supers; if not, what 
kind of super do you recommend? 

FLORIDA. 


ANSWER.—I use the T super, and know of 
nothing better. I use 4%x4%x1% sections, as 
do the majority, with plain wood separators 


If you want to dispense with separators, you 
will get combs of the same thickness by 
having the sections 1% inches instead of 114, 
But I don’t believe you can get along without 
separators. A few beekeepers do get along 
without them, but most of them find it true 
economy to use them. I have tried doing 


without them, and it would take a good deal 
of money to hire me to continue it. 


Uniting Two Colonies 


1. Let me Coctannte two colonies very 
strong and just ready to swarm, as Nos, 1 
and2. If No.:rshould swarm _ before No. 2 
would it be all right to move No. 2 toa new 
location and set the swarm on the old stand 
of No. 2 ; Would they accept the field bees 
of No. 2? 

If, in the spring, one should have a num- 
ber of weak colonies, could they be united 
with stronger ones and not have —ee 

MAINE 


ANSWERS —1. It should work all right 
without any fighting. 

2. If you put two colonies together without 
any precaution, each one having its own 
queen, there is danger of fighting, A great 
many times I have safely united by taking 1, 
2or3frames with adhering bees from one 
colony and simply placing beside the brood- 
nestin another hive. A safe way is to place 
one hive over the other with a common 
sheet of newspaper between. The bees will 
gnaw a hole in the paper and gradually 
unite peaceably. 


The Dadant Hive 


I am not acquainted with the Dadant hive, 
and do not have the book. (I have the origi- 
nal “Langstroth,” third edition, printed in 


1873, the year I bought it.) From the cuton 
page 419, December issue of the American 
Bee Journal, it appears that the Dadant 
hive has adouble back. What is the object 
of the extra board, marked /? It seems to 
me that this would only make the hive 
heavier and more expensive, At the front, 
the thin strip, H, provides abee-space, R, P, 
between the super and the cap. Would not 
asimilar strip at the rear accomplish the 
same result? I can see no reason for the 
wide space, P, RX, at the rear of the super. I 
presume that the wide space, 7, over the 
super is to provide room for a quilt, a mat, 
or a thin board, laid on top of the extracting 
frames. ; ; : : 

Iam only asking for information, having 
no intention of making any such hive. 

CALIFORNIA. 

ANSWER.—The Dadant hive is a cold coun- 
try hive. The double back and the two 
dummies. one on each side, make it a 
double-walled hive on all sides, but the 
front, which we always aim to face south. 
The bees are, therefore, better sheltered on 
the cold sides. We find this much better 
for wintering than the single wall. As to 
the cost, if we stop to figure that a hive 
which is well made and well painted will 
last 30 years, we will not hesitate much to 
spend what we think is necessary to make 
it good. 

The double back also has another advan- 
tage. You will notice that the outer board 
drops lower than the bottom-board. This 
effectually protects the bottom against any 
rain or moisture that might slip in from the 
rear. 

In a warm country like California, where 
wintering is not difficult, a rear strip 
like the one in front willgive a surface 
sufficient to adjust the cloth and straw mat, 
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for the additional strip is for that purpose, 
You could, therefore, dispense withthe rear 
board. Weuse both cloth and straw mat. 
In addition, as our cover telescopes, we like 
pienty of room all around and over the su- 
per, and we make it a trifle narrower than 
the hive body, so as to have room all around. 
We use only 10 frames in the super, witha 
space of 16 inches inside, or one inch and 
six-tenths for each comb. This gives us 
heavier extracting combs than usual. We 
sometimes use only 9, when they are already 
built and very thick. Thetelescope cover, 
which may seem super uous to many per- 
sons, is very convenient to prevent robbing 
around the upper joints. 

Weare not urging the use of our hive. We 
are content to use it ourselves, but realize 
that most apiarists prefer something 
cheaper.—EDITOR. 


Stingless Bees 


Is it true, as the newspapers report. that 
stingless bees have been produce 
CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWER.—There are stingless bees in 
South Ameiica, as has been long known, but 
they are not of value commercially, What 
you have reference to, however, is likely the 
report that has been going the rounds of the 
papers, more or less exaggerated, that a bee- 
keeper in England has produced bees that 
do not sting, although haying stings. From 
what is said about them in the bee journals 
there, the likelihood is that they are no 
gentler than bees have been found at many 
times in different places. 


Reinforced Foundation 


Please state in the American Bee Journal 
the advantage in using the reinforced comb 
foundation. Some claimit takes less than 
other comb foundation, being thick on top 
and thin on bottom. If there is any com 
foundation that is better please let me 
know, and if it isa fake tnen alsogive us 
the facts. CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWEBR.—I did not know that it had ever 
been claimed that less foundation was 
needed if reinforced. Likely what you mean 
is thata less weight of wax might be used 
in filling a hive with foundation. I do not 
see why that may not be true. Foundation 


: comb baskets or 11% ? 


for brood-combs must be of a certain weight 
to prevent sagging. But the sagging is chiefly 
atthetop. Now,if we use lighter founda- 
tion and reinforce the top part, there is a 
saving of wax. It isclaimed also that bees 
begin work more promptly on the wax that is 
paintedon. I have never used it enough to 
speak with great authority, but I do not be- 
lieve there is any fake about it, and I do not 
remember having seen a report from any 
one who condemns it after having tried it. 


Shallow or Full Depth Frames ?—Extractors 


1. What size of extracting frames are bet 
ar the shallow frames or the full depth ? 
hat size extractor is better, with 9% 
OHIO, 


ANSWERS.—1. The shallow frames are the 
better, probably in every respect except 
that they cannot be used interchangeably 
with brood-combs. 

2. Get 9%, unless you have frames deeper 
than the Langstroth. 


Beginner’s Questions 


1. Every year someof my honey is devoured 
by moths. Is it the race of bees which 
causes it? What would you advise? 

2, [havea strong colony of bees in a com- 
mon box-hive, the entrance is small, andI 
do not secure much honey. Would you ad- 
vise me to transfer them into modern quar- 
ters? What time would you advise, early 
in spring or at the height of clover bloom ? 

3. I have three old colonies of bees, would 
you advise me to requeen in spring ? 

4. Part of the combs in the frames in these 
hives are — straightsol can lift them out, 
would yon advise me to take them out and 
use full sheets of foundation ? 

5. Irun for comb honey and use separators 
in mysupers, what kind of starters would 
you advise me to use, one at the bottom and 
top of the section ? ILLINOIs. 


ANSWERS.—1. I suppose you mean the lar- 
vzof the bee-moth, or wax-worms, as they 
are generally called, eat the combs, This 
they may do, no matter what kind of bees 
you have, provided colonies are weak, but 
the trouble will not be nearly so badif you 
have Italians. Indeed, with strong colonies 
of Italians you will probably have no trou: 
ble atall. So long as the trouble continues, 
you would do well to fumigate your comb 
honey. If you use sulphur you will do well 
to fumigate twice; the first time very soon 





No. 2.—Mr. Jones’ Virginia apiary of pure Italians. 
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after taking the honey from the bees, and 
the second time two or three weeks later, 
to kill the worms that were in the eggs at 
first fumigation. If you use carbon disulfide 
no second fumigation will be needed, as that 
kills eggs as well as larve. 

2. Wait until the colony swarms; hive the 
swarm in an up-to-date hive, set it in place 
of the old hive, and put the old hive close 
beside it. A week later move ‘the old hive 
to the opposite side of the swarm, and two 
weeks later still (or three weeks after 
swarming) break up the old hive and add its 
bees to the swarm, 

3. That depends. If the colonies are of 
good stock, let them alone. If they are of 
poor stock, requeen after honey is yielding, 
or perhaps full better about the close of 
harvest. 

4. Yes. 


5s. Yes; a&% starter at bottom, and a top 


starter that will come within % of an inch of 
the bottom one when both are fastened in. 


T Supers 


I read in ‘A BC of Bee Culture” that you 
use the T supers. I have a few regular su- 
pers on hand, but figuring how much furni- 
ture it takes, and the trouble to keep them 
clean, [thought perhaps this was your rea- 
son for using the super you do. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


ANSWER.—My reason for using the T super 
is that Ithink I can produce section honey 
of fine quality with less labor and expense 
than with any other kind I have tried, and I 
have tried many kinds. I think very few 
who have used the T super probably have 
given itup. Some who have condemned it 
have never used it properly. I know of no 
super that allows the same number of sec- 
tions in more compact form. When 4 su- 
pers are ona hive—in a good seasonitisa 
common thing to have 4 to 6 supers on a hive 
—the distance from the top of the lower sec- 
tion tothe bottom of the upper section is 
not more than o% inches. It does not seem 
possible to invent any super that will allow 
the sections to be in less space, for no room 
is taken up with bars under or over the sec- 
tions. In most other supers there is a bot- 
tom-bar under the sections, and insomea 
top-bar as well. In the latter case, even if 
top and hottom bars be only % inch thick, 
the distance between upper and lower sec- 
tions, instead of being 9%, will be 11 inches, 
But a bottom-bar %-inch thick is likely to 
sag, and even % inch may sag through warp- 
ing. The T-super has the advantage that the 
T-tins are entirely rigid, with no sagging 
whatever. I might go on and tell how easy 
it is to fillthe super with sections, and how 
easy tocleanthesections. All these things, 
when pioperly done, set the T-super at the 
head, in my judgment, as the best super for 
producing comb honey. Along with this is 
the fact that it costs less. 


Bigger Crop for Dr. Miller With 10-Frame Hives 


How much more honey would you have 
eotten this past season if you had used 1to- 
frame hives? 

2. Don’t you think the 10-frame hives area 
better all-around size than the 8-frame ? 
ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERsS.—1. I don't know. Possibly more; 
possibly less. 

2. There are many factors to be considered 
inthe case. An 8-frame hive is lighter to 
handle, and soare the supers used with it. 
Sometimes a 1o-frame hive is too small, and 
if two stories are used it is too large, being 
practically a 20-frame hive. A 16-frame hive 
would be better; that is, two stories of 8 
frames each. It is a common thing for colo- 
nies in 8-frame hives to run short of stores 
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in spring or early summer, evenif all avail 
able space may have been well filled. That 
may make little or no difference if the care- 
ful bee-keeper be right on his job to supply 
the deficiency. With the inexperienced or 
careless beekeeper it may make the differ- 
ence between success and failure. But even 
the careful beekeeper could feel a little 
more easy in mind with the larger hive. If 
the bees be left to their own devices, a col- 
ony ina 1o-frame hive is likely to be stronger 
than onein a smaller hive, when the time 
for the harvest arrives. Taking all these 
things into consideration, it would seem 
that the larger hive is the safer to tie to. 
Now it would be just like you toturn on 
me and ask why I use 8-frame hives. Well, 
I have them, and it would be quite a job to 
change all my hives and supers. I am used 
to the extra management needed for an 8- 
frame hive, and that makes it less objection- 
able than it would be for a beginner. A 1o0- 
frame hive feels a good deal heavierto me 
now than it did 30 or 40 years ago, so that the 
matter of weight is a stronger factor with 
me thanit is with the average beekeeper. 
Yet I sometimes dream that Il'd like yet to 
have a few 1o-framers so I could compare 
them with the smaller hives, and so I could 
have the fun of feeling easier about the bees 
running out of stores in winter and spring. 


Does Presence of Moisture Mean Imperfect 
Wintering ? 

I am wintering my bees out-of-doors in the 
following manner: ‘Take off cover, place 
piece of burlap over frames, place empty 
comb-honey super on top of this, fill with 
chaff, put cover on top raised one-sixteenth 
ofaninch. I do this to prevent moisture 
from collecting inside. This does prevent 
it to a great extent, but even with this pro- 
tection, when we have a spell of weather 
with the thermometer down to zero every 
morning fora week, some frost will collect 
onthe walls and outside frames of hives, 
and there will be some ice inside around the 
entrance; but the clusters are apparently 
dry and comfortable. Do you think this 
much moisture will keep the bees from win- 
tering perfectly? I have tried packing out- 
side on top of the cover. It didn’t do much 
good. MONTANA. 

ANSWER.—When you go outinvery cold 
weather on a long drive, you often find frost 
and ice collecting on the wrappings about 
your face. That is no proof that you are not 
wintering all right. Same with the bees. 
They are breathing out moisture all the 
time, and when it’s cold enough you will find 
that moisture condensing into frost and ice, 
even though the bees be wintering all right. 


Shipping Bees 1500 Miles by Railroad 


1. How many 8-frame dovetailed hives with 
extracting supers will it take to make a 
20,000 pound carload ? ; 2 

2. How about fixing bees in the hives to be 
shipped 1500 miles by rail? How shall I go 
about it todoa good job so there will be no 
bees getting out, and how should they sit in 
the car—lengthwise ? OREGON. 

ANSWERS. —1. That depends upon the 
weight of the hives and upon the capacity of 
the car. Of coursea 1o-frame hive ought to 
weigh more than an 8-frame one, anda hive 
with much honey should weigh more thay 
one with very little; also there is quite a 
difference in the capacity of cars. Findthe 
average weight of your hives with their con- 
tents and outfit,and see how many times 
that is contained inthe amount you want for 
the load. That will give you the number to 
make the carload. 

2. To makea good jobof it is something of 
an undertaking. In brief, you will use wire- 
cloth for ventilation, having the entrance 
closed with it, and having a frame the size 


of the top of the hive covered with wire- 
cloth, which frame you will fasten upon the 
top of the hive with four wood screws. You 
will put the hives in the car with the frames 
running in thesame direction as the rails of 
the railroad, nailing strips on the bottom of 
the car so the lower tier of hives cannot 
shuck about. You must not set the upper 
tiers of hives piled up directly upon one an- 
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other, for that would stop ventilation; but 
over the lower tiers you will put 2x2 or 2x4 
scantling, running across the car,on which 
to rest the upper tiers, thus leaving a space 
for ventilation. You will probably use acat- 
tle-car, which favors ventilation; and you 
will see to it that you can get at all the hives 
to spray the bees with water when they be- 
come excited and heated. 
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Good Report from Michigan 


With eleven coloniess 9 good ones and 2 
very weak ones I produced 3,000 one pound 
sections of salable comb honey and increased 
to thirty-eight colonies, all strong and in good 
condition for winter and only had to feed 
two. Most of my honey was clover and was 
sold at home at an average of 18%c per Ib. 

I use eight or nine frame hives and run 
on the double deck, plan, setting off upper 
decks for increase as fast as I get six 
combs (four of brood and two empty combs 
and two full sheets of foundation). I give 
them one or two supers—bees and all—from 
the old colony. 

L. & H. APIARIES, 
Clarkston, Mich. 
Dec. 15, 1913. 





Split Frames and Sections 


If a frame instead of being grooved with 
a wedge was split in the center and a sheet 
of foundation laid between the two halves and 
then nailed together well, would it not be a 
much more substantial job? 

f the honey sections were split through the 
center and the super frame laid down on a 
flat surface, four of the half sections placed 
in it, then a sheet of foundation of proper 
size laid on it, then four more halves laid 
on that and pressed down tight, the whole 
thing picked up and placed in the super and 
a separator put in and another frame filled 
as before and so one until the super is full 
and then wedge up tight, it seems to me it 
‘would be less trouble and a better job. The 
foundation would certainly be in solid and 
full. I think the large frames should have 
the two lower corners clipped off for an open- 
ing around the sheet of comb and a hole about 
1% or 2 inches made in the middle, just 


above the center so that the bees could pass 
through in winter without having to crawl 
around the outside of the frame. What do you 
think of the scheme? Of course, if it is 
worth doing, the frames and honey sections 
should be made in halves at the factory as 
one could not do a good job after they are 
already made. san 
Silvis, Il. C. CORBIN. 

The section splitting scheme has been in use 
for years in England and is also used in this 
country. Mr. Aaron Coppin of Wenona, Illi- 
nois, produces all his section honey in that 
way. Why it is not used more Sy comb 
honey producers I am unable to say, unless it 
is because the outside of the split section 
does not look quite so neat. 

As to the splitting of the frames, it would 
have a great fault, that of making the end 
shoulders too weak after they were split. We 
find no trouble in putting in the foundation 
with the wedge. We believe that after prac- 
tice a man can put it in faster than he could 
nail the frame together. 

Cutting openings in the combs, as you sug- 
gest, would be of no use, for the bees almost 
invariably fill those openings again. We tried 
it- years ago to our heart’s content. , 


EDITOR. 





Praise for Hybrids 


I am enclosing three views of my apiaries. 
No. 1 is my Hybrid yard. This yard has no 
pure Italians in it and it is my finest yard; 



















































































tNo, 3.—Mr. G. F. Jones’ home apiary up in the Blue Ridge Mountains, from which he 


never gets surplus. 





It is kept near home for experiments. 
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it contains fifty-six colonies. I secured 1800 
lbs. of sourwood honey from this yard. The 
bees are in fine condition for wintering and I 
never fed them a pound of sugar. 

Cut No. 2 is all pure three and five band 
Italians. This yard contains forty colonies, 
and from it I secured 1950 lbs. of honey. You 
will notice this yard is less in number by six- 
teen colonies and gave 100 Ibs. more honey. 
tut I am sorry to state that this yard is 
determined to ‘“‘starve to death’ and I have 
already fed it 325 lbs. of sugar. Now it is 
only one-fourth of a mile from my Hybrid 
yard, and as the climate and conditions are 
exactly the same, it is a puzzle to me to ex- 
plain this difference in the two yards. I am 
bound to praise the Hybrids. 

Cut No. 3 is my home yard, twenty-five 
colonies. My home and this yard are situated 
on top of the Blue Ridge Mountains, about 
three-thousand feet higher than my _ other 
bees. This yard is across the line between 
North Carolina and Virginia. These bees are 
tucked away in winter quarters when my other 
yards are out working on soft maple and 
peach bloom; it is only one hour drive from 
my home down to the valley where I find 
flowers blooming and bees humming. I never 
get any honey from my home yard. I have 
119 colonies and only had one swarm to come 
out this season. I enjoy reading the Ameri- 
—_ Bee Journal and most especially the 

Editor’s travels through the Old Countries. 

G. F. JONES. 


Nov. 29. 19138. 
Galax, Va. 





Good for a Beginner 


This is my first year, and all I learned was 
from the American Bee Journal and the book 
that I bought of you. I had 70 lbs. of honey. 
How was that for a beginner, his first year, 


with no help? 
E. F. REHBERG. 
New Haven, Conn. > 





Stopping Leaky Joints 


Just. read your editorial comment in January 
issue “Beeswax for leaky joints in Feeders.” 
This has been my greatest trouble with the 
Division Board Feeders. I can nail them 
perfectly and wax them well; they may not 
leak at first but just as soon as the feeder is 
used a little it will swell, crack, or in some 
way leak; the syrup will run out and incite 
robbers. Of course, I got the wax only hot 
enough to melt. You say use a preparation 
of hot wax, rosin and fine wood ashes. Please 
give the proportion of each. I suppose you 
mean hard or English rosin made or left 
from distilling. j. A. SMITH. 
Lawrenceville, Ga. 

As a matter of course if the cracks in your 
feeders are very large the hot wax will run 
through without stopping there. The joints 
should first be made as tight as possible. 

The preparation of wax, rosin and ashes is 
usually made with one part of beeswax to 
four parts of hard rosin, melted together. The 
ashes are added in such quantity as may be 
necesary to harden the preparation. A lit- 
tle trial will give the proper proportions. The 
less wax is used, the harder the preparation 
becomes. It becomes hard very quickly. 

Feeders made of light wood and not coated 
with some sort of preparation or paint will 
soak the feed and swell. Then if allowed to 
get dry they shrink and leak again. 

We have stopped very large cracks in bar- 
rels with the wax and rosin preparation above 
mentioned. For large cracks more ashes are 
used. In melting rosin, beware of its tend- 
ency to get afire or to boil over when hot. 





Does Beekeeping Pay ? 


We commenced the season with 150 colonies, 
took 500 twenty-four Ib. cases of very fine 
honey and increased to 185 colonies and have 
quite a lot of chunk honey left for our home 
trade. We ran short of sections just when 
we needed them most. 
ter next time. 


] We hope to do bet- 
Our secret of success is young 
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queens and strong colonies. Bees are packed 
in chaff and are wintering nicely. Will need 
a few good queens to breed from in June as 
I want to change the stock just a little. This 
year our best colonies made nearly three- 
hundred sections but our average was about 
five cases to the hive, spring count; not quite 
as well as Dr. Miller did. 
J. E. WALCHER. 


Colorado. 





Good Crop in 1913 


I have thirty colonies of bees and all in 
good shape. Honey crop was good this year 
but not quite as good as last year. We have 
not had any snow here yet. Our bees are 
all on the waa stands. 

ATHERINE WAINRIGHT, 
Tilton, Iowa. 
Jan. 10, 1914. 





Fair Yield 


My bees did fairly well the past season. I 
have extracted 712 Ibs. from twenty colonies 
winter. I would have made a big run this 
season if the linden trees had bloomed. 

ED. WINKING, 
Jan. 8, 1914. . 
Quincy, II. 





A Good Wisconsin Report 


Had six colonies spring count; received 
something like 900 lbs. of honey, mostly comb 
honey of best quality. Extracted sold for 10c 
lb. and comb for 16c Ib. 

MR, J. E. BALZER, 
Sauk City, Wis. 
Dec. 17, 19138. 





Good Prospects in Texas 


Prospects for early honey and queens were 
never better here at this time of year. Bees 
are getting pollen now and our beit honey 
plants are up in fine shape and bee uning to 
bloom. No frost here yet this winter. The 
floods did some damage in my section. } 
was water bound a week in the flooded portion 
of the State. There is no place like South 
Texas. GRANT ANDERSON, 
San Benito, Tex. 





Nearly Three Tons of Comb Honny 


I try to study the nature of the honey bee, 
for the nearer one comes to nature, the near 
er he comes to perfection. There are many 
things we can do to assist nature and there 
by profit by our work. There are so many 


who keep a few bees and have no knowledge 
of the real instincts of the little workers, 


also no knowledge of the value of their pro 
duct so that sometimes they spoil an other- 


F. JONES, AND SOME OF His HELPERS. 





wise good market. I shipped about one and 
a half tons this fall and sold nearly a ton of 
honey at home. I work for comb aur: 

J. C. DAVIS. 
Marshfield, Wis. 


Jan. 5, 1914. 





Dry Season but Good 


I did not lose any colonies last winter. I 
had ten colonies to begin with and increased 
to fourteen. I harvested six hundred pounds 
of honey from the ten, spring count. I had 
two that gave 112 sections each. The out- 
look is not very good for next year. 

HEN RY BEST. 
Hibbetts, Ohio. 





Prospects Not Bright for 1914 


This is my third season with bees. Twenty 
colonies, Spring count, gave me 1,000 Ibs. of 
honey this season; about 280 Ibs. comb and 
the balance extracted honey, all of good quality 
and a very dry season at that. 

A. HORN. 


Westwood, N. a. 
Dec. 10, 1913. 
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WESTERN BEE-KEEPERS ¢4".s4v° 
honey and 
get the best goods obtainable, especially 
made to meet Western condition, Send for 
new catalog and special price list to 
Colorado Maney Sreguesse, Association 
Denver, Colorado 








‘Poultry and Bees 
Biggest Profits 


This is the year to add poultry to your bee 
business. Enormous demand for chickens 
andeggs, on account of meat shortage, boosts 

ces highest ever. Let out great Free Serv- 
E guide you. Free for the asking. Start 
right with 


CYPHERS CUB AT OSS 


World's Standard. Self-regulating, es sTemaaer 

Fireproof, insurable. Highest 

records for big. continuous 

hatches. Get Cy hers Co.'s 244- 
e catal poultry guide 

Sefore you tog » Pitally help- 

ful cmageess, We will send you 

feets about Free Bulletins and 

al-Letter Service. 

Cyphers Incubator Co. cu 

Dept. 863 Buffalo, N- Y. j 
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(Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
counts of any kind. Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering. 





BEES AND QUEENS. 


SFA FRIAS SON FY SASSER ESF ENF IFSTEN 


QUEENS, improved Red Clover Italians, 
bred for business, June 1 to Nov. 15.. Un- 
tested Queens, 75ceach; dozen, $8.00; Select, 
$1.00 each; dozen, $10. Tested Queens, $1.25; 
dozen, $12. Safe arriyal and satisfaction 
guaranteed. H. C, Clemons, Boyd, Ky 





For SALE—Choice Golden Queens that 
produce Golden bees equal toany. 
m. S. Barnett, Barnett’s, Virginia. 


WE requeen our bees every year with best 
Italian stock to prevent swarming. We offer 
the one-year old queens removed from these 
hives at soc each; $5.40 per doz.; $40 per 100. 
Delivery guaranteed. Book orders now. 
Nuclei any quantity; 2-frame, $1.50; 3-frame, 
$2.00. Add price of above queens wanted. 

Spencer Apiaries Co., Nordhoff, Calif. 





CALIFORNIA ITALIAN QUEENS — 3-banded 
and Goldens by return mail after March 15 
Select untested, one, 75c; 12, $8.0c. Test- 
ed, $1.00; breeder, $3.00. Bees by the pound, 
aspecialty, ready Aprilz. 1 lb., $1.35; 21b, 
$2.50. Delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Correspondence solicited. Circulars free. 
J. E. Wing, 155 Schieler Ave., San Jose, Calif, 


THREE-BANDED and Golden Italian queens. 
Ready Marchi. They have been bred for 
three points, prolificness, gentleness and 
honey-gathering qualities. Prices, Select 
Untested, 75c each; 6, $4.25; 12. $8.25; 50, $32.50; 
100, $60. Tested, $1.50: Select Tested, $2.00. 
‘Garden City Apiary Co., 
R.R, 3, Box 86, San Jose, Calif. 








PHELPS’ QUEENS are hustlers. 





BEES AND QUEENS from my ¢o7 Jersey 
apiary. 


tAtf 70 Cortland St:, New York City. 





—_—_ 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 
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“NULL’Ss FAMOUS MELILOTUS HONEY.’ 
Sample for stamp. Null Co., Demopolis, Ala 





GOLDEN all-over Queens. Untested, $1.00. 
Tested, $3.00. Breeders, $5.00 and §10. 
2Atf Robert Inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 


WaureD— Come, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co. 
6Arz2t 173 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





1914 QUEENS—Moore’s strain of leather- 
colored Italians. In April at 75c. Write us 
for prices on nuclei. Address, 

Ogden Bee & Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 


FoR SALE—Choice extracted honey, thick, 
well ripened, delicious flavor. Price, oc per 
pound in new 60-lb. cans. Address, 

2Atf J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky, 





GOLDEN and 3-Banded Italians, also Car- 
niolan Queens. Tested, $1.00; untested, 75c 
each. Write for prices of bees per pound 
ej nuclei. B. Bankta, 

Box 6s, Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 


For SALE—4000 lhs. fine quality raspberry- 
milkweed honey at 8c per lb. Also 1000lbs. 
light amber at7cf.o, b. here, All in new 60- 
lb. cans (2 in case). Smallsample free. 

2Atf P. W. Sowinski, Bellaire, Mich. 





PHELPS’ QUEENS will please you. - 





ITALIAN QUEENS—Bees by lb, Descriptive 
List free. Apiaries under State inspection. 
Leaflets, ‘‘ How to Introduce Queens,” Isc. 

“How to Increase,” 15c; both, 25c. 2Alt 

E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 


QUEENS—10 percent discount for orders 
received before May1, to be filled in May 
and June. Tested, $1.00; untested. 75c. 
Dead ones replaced free. 2Aot 

S. Click, Rt. 2, Box 16, Mt. Jackson, Va 








Buyers of honey will do well by sending 
for th® February number of the Beekeepers’ 
Review containing the name and address of 
over 100 National members having honey for 
sale. It is free for the asking. 

The Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, Mich. 





$1000 (one thousand). I will pay the above 

amount in cash for one pound of honey that 

is equal to my Red Ripe (Harnessed Sun- 

beams) Honey in digestibility, nutrient, 
value or flavor. Samples and prices free. 
W. Dayton, Owensmouth, Calif. 





CALIFORNIA'S Golden and 3-banded equal 
the best. Try them Marchi. No. culls. 
Tested, $1.25 to $2.50. Select mated, one, 75c; 
12, $8.00; 50, $32; 100, $60. 

W.A. Barstow & Co,, San Jose, Calif. 





THE RUSH FOR PHELPS’ queens has been 
so great that we will be unable to take care 
of any more orders this year. We have 
some of the finest breeders for next year 
that you ever women Give us your orders 
early. C. W. Phelps & Son, 

Binghamton, N. Y. 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I| will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting qualities. Price, $1.00 each; 
Tested, $2.00: Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 

2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





DuNN’s Golden Italian queens, bred 
strictly for business that produce a strong 
race of honey gatherers. Marchr to Oct. 15. 
One, mated, 75c;_6, $4.25; 12, $8.25; 50. $32. 50; 
100, $60. L, J. Dunn, Queen Breeder, 

2Act Box 337G,R. R. 6, San Jose, Calif. 





For SALE—3-banded Italian queens, nuclei 
and bees by the pound. Being large honey- 
producers, we breed hustlers. Untested 
queens, each, 75c; tested, $1.25. Without 
queens. 1 pound of bees, $1.25; 2-frame nu- 
clei, $2.50. Write for a complete price list.. 

2Atf Brown & Berry, Hayneville, Ala. 





QUEENs bred from Morse’s and Doolittle’s 
best Italian stock. Untested, 60c each; $6.60 
per dozen; $50 per 100. Tested, 90c each; 
$10.20 per dozen; $80 per 100. Delivery guar: 
anteed. Book orders now. Nuclei any 
quantity; 2-frame, $1.50; 3- ogee, $2.00. 
price of above queen wante 
Spencer Apiaries Co,, Nordhoff, Calif. 











INDIA—The Eastern Commercial Agency, 
3149 Richey Road, Ahmedabad, Contractors 
and Agents, export beeswax and India pro- 
visions, pickles, drugs and condiments, Im- 
port motor, electric and municipal goods 
and machinery. 





For SALE—No. 1 white clover comb, $3.50 
per case; No. 2, $3.00 per case. No.1 fall 
comb, $3.00 per case; No. 2 fall, $2.50 per case. 
All cases have 24 sections, and 6 cases to 
carrier. Quirin-the- Queen- Breeder, 

Bellevue, Ohio. 





EXTRACTED HONEy — Best pure Illinois. 
White Clover — blends withSweet Clover. 
Amber Fall and a needle grades. 
Also fine Western ter-white and Light 
Amber Alfalfa. All packed in 5, 10 and 60 
lb. cans. Some in barrels. Samples and 
prices Free. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 


—— 
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For SALE— Root’s goods sal idnie s 
foundation at factory prices. 
Spencer Apiaries Co., Nordhoff, Calif. 





BEEKEEPERS!—If you are interested in 
double-walled hives write for one be cata- 
logue. The L. F. Howden Mfg, Co., 

Siaen. 1 2 





BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 
hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 
re nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 

4Atf Greenville, Tex. 





BETTER HIVES FOR LESS MONEY—Bee- 
keepers’ supplies and standard-bred Ital- 
ian bees. Mg! ig catalog. 

E. Burdick, Saanyeide, Wash, 














FOR SALE 
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DouBLE the honey crop and save half th 
labor, Bu Money back if not satisfied. 


Baldwin, Baxter Springs, Kan. 





ONE 2%x13 Vandervoort Mill, light or me 
dium brood, $18; one-sixth inch super, Roo 
gt] $8.00. Both in perfect order. 

. H. Cyrenius, Hillside Park, Oswego, N. Y 





For SALE—20 Horse Power I. H. C. Deliv 
ery Truck; good as new. In fine condition 
and running order. Will be sold ata bargain. 

A3t L. Werner, Edwardsville, III. 





I REPRINT of Old Original Langstroth work 
has just been printed, and will be mailed on 
receipt of $1.00. See full pageadvertisement 
inthis issue. 





For SALE—Empty second-hand cans, two 
cans to the case; good as new; 25c per case. 
cs Weber, 
2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





For SALE—My 40 acre farm, 40 colonies of 
bees. 40 empty hives, all in good condition. 
Fine location for bees. Must sell before last 
of April. Selling on account of old age. For 
full particulars write 

. Berglof, Rt. 2, Ft. Ripley,, Minn. 





A RARE OPPORTUNITY to start in the bee 
business, with the sale end of the business 
all worked out. It consists of four yards of 
bees; 140 colonies all told. One of those 
yards contains very carefully bred Carnio- 
lan bees and some very fine breeding queens 
of this race. A Carniolan trade that took 
500 queens last summer. Two and a half 
acres land mostly set to small fruit; one 
horse, harness and wagon; one Overland 
automobile, model 40, with body to set on for 
carting bee fixtures to and from yards; one 
honey packing house 14x28 feet, with full 
equipment for packing honey in glass, A 
honey housethat_. takes 2000 dozen during the 
season. A mail order trade that takes 10,000 
lbs. mene: in tins, shipped direct for family 
use. Ful equipment for running these bees 
for extracted honey. This splendid oppor- 
tunity is open in New Jersey. Address, 

‘Opportunity.”’ care of American Bee Jour- 
nal, Hamilton, Illinois. 2Alt 








MISCELLANEOUS 
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RuFus-RED BELGIAN HAREs. Price list 
free. Harvey L. Stumb, Quakertown, Pa. 





1 GoT 100 pounds of comb honey per col” 
ony; my neighbors got none. I'll tell you 
how for 2sc. O.N. Baldwin, Baxter, Kan. 





To EXCHANGE for extracted honey, one 
Wheel-hoe with Seeder; one Spray Pump; 
one Cider Mill. All high-grade articles; 
used very little. Write for particulars. 
John E. Miller, 44 BroadSt., New York, N. Y. 





HONEY AS A HEALTH FOOD is a I6-page 
booklet giving uses of honey in recipes and 
asa medicine. Just the thing to create a 
local demand for your honey. We print 
your business card on all orders for roo or 
more. Prices as follows, postpaid: 50 copies 
goc, roo for $1.50, 250 for $3.00, 500 for $5.00, 1000 
for $9.00. American Bee Journal, 

Hamilton, Ill. 
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POULTRY 
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‘i SALE — Buff Orpington eggs, pure 
bloods: $1.00 for 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
2Aly W. H. Payne, Hamilton, Illinois. 











HONEY LABELS 
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ADVERTISE YOUR BUSINESS with Business 
Cards. 500 printed, 75c 2Axrt 
Pearl Co., ‘Clintonville, Conn. 





THE NuMBER of enquiries coming in for 
honey labels has been so large that we have 
decided to put in a stock of these forthe 
convenience of our readers. Should you be 
in need of ym te pe in this line, send fora 
copy of our label prem re which will be sent 
free, American Bee Journal, 

Hamilton, Ill. 
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CHICAGO, Jan. 17.—Sales have been very 
slow and unsatisfactory for the past 30 days, 
and there does not seem to be any encour- 
agement in the present outlook, stocks are 
heavy and prices are uncertain, for that rea- 
sonitis most difficult to give accurate fig- 
ures. ANo.1to fancy grades of comb are 
held around Isc per pound, but alfalfa mixed 
and sweet clover grades are difficult to move 
at much lower prices. Fancy grades of 
white clover and basswood extracted honey 
sells at 8@oc, according to quantity and 
other considerations; ambers 7@8c. Bees- 
wax is steady at from 31@33c, selling upon 
arrival. A. BURNETT & Co. 


KANSAs City, Mo., Jan. 14.—The demand 
for comb and extracted honey is very light, 
especially for comb. Receipts of extracted 
light, but receipts of comb large. We quote 
as follows: No. 1 white comb, 24 sections per 
case, $2.60 to $2.75; No. 2, $2.40 to §2.50.. No. 1 
amber, $2.75; No. 2, $2.25 to $2.50. White ex- 
tracted, per pound, 8@8%c; amber, 7@8c. 
Beeswax, Re pound, 25@30c. 

. CLEMONS PRODUCE COMPANY. 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 20.—There is so little 
demand at the present time for honey that 
quotations are merely nominal. There are 
left on the coast only few cars of alfalfa light 
amber honey, which can be bought at s%c 
in carload lots, A very smallsupply of fancy 
white orange honey, only enough for local 
use, is held at 8%c; allins5-gallon cans. The 
stocks of wax are most entirely out of pro- 
ducers’ hands, and what little is for sale is 
bringing producers 3oc per pound. 

HAMILTON & MENDERSON. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 19.—The demand for 
comb honey has not been very brisk, al- 
though all the dark or poorer grades have 
been sold. No, 1 fancy comb, ts@r16c per sec- 
tion, and the extracted honey is not moving 
at all. ‘The demand seems due shortly, and 
buyers are waiting forconditions. Nice yel- 
low beeswax, 30C; darker grades, 16@24. The 
rains so far this season have exceeded the 
general average or the normal fall, so that 
agriculturists, as well as beekeepers, are 
anticipating a glowing Crop. 

JOHN C. FROHLIGER. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 19.—There is no demand 
neither for comb nor extracted honey, a 
condition that is ageneral rule for this sea- 
son of the year. However, this season it has 
assumed a peculiar condition owing to ap- 
parent big stocks on hand with some holders 





who see fit toslash prices. Whether it will 








have any tendency to further lower the 
values than they are now, remains to be 
seen within the next 90 days, and for that 
reason we will not quote prices this month. 
Beeswax is in very good demand, and we are 
paying 32c a pound cash and 34c a pound in 
trade for good average wax, and from1to3 
cents a pound more for something in choice 
bright yellow, delivered in Cincinnati. 
THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 


DENVER, Jaa. 20.—Our local market is well 
supplied with honey, and our jobbing quo- 
tations are as follows: Strictly No. 1 white. 
per case of 24 sections, $2.70; choice, $2.57, 
No. 2, $2.43. Extracted, white, 8@oc; light 
amber, 7@7%c. We are in the market for 
beeswax, and pay 30c per pound in cash, and 
32c in trade delivered here, 

THE COLO. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ Ass'N., 

Frank Rauchfuss, Mer. 


20.—kancy and No. 1 white 
comb, 1s@16cper pound. Fancy white ex- 
tracted in 60-pound cans, 11c per pound. 
Beeswax, 30c. BLAKE,-LEE COMPANY. 


BOSTON, Jan. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 2.0.— Honey is moving 
freely. Fancy white combis selling at 16@- 
17c; No,1 white, one cent less Finest ex- 
tracted, 9@10c in s-gallon cans. Beeswax is 
in good demand, and producers are being 
paid 32c, cash or trade 

WALTER S. POUDER. 


19. — The market on 
honey is quiet with quite afsupply. No de- 
mand for off grades of comb honey. No.1 
white sells from $3.50 to $3.65. Light amber 
honey in cans from 8@8%c. hite honey in 
cans9cents. Beeswax is selling at $35 per 
hundred, 

The above are our selling prices, not what 
we are paying. C. H. W. WEBER & Co, 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 


NEw YORK, Jan. 18.—Our market is decid- 
edly dull, and the demand during the past 
six weeks has fallen off to a large extent- 
even more than in former years, notwith. 
standing the short crop of some grades, 
While comb honey is pretty well cleaned up 
small shipments are yet coming in quite 
freely, and while fancy and No.1 white are 
in fair demand, off grades, dark and mixed 
are almost entirely neglected. We quote 
No. 1 and fancy white at 14@15c; No. 2 white 
and light amber at 12@13c; dark and mixed at 
1o@11ic. Prices on extracted remain about 
the same, with very little trade at this time. 
Beeswax is steady at from 32@33 per pound. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 








NTESTED QUEENS, 7sc each; 7.50 
per dozen. Tested, $1.50. Breeders 
(choice), $5.00. Nuclei, $1. 25 per 
frame; good supply of bees, % lb. 
Bees (italians) with untested queen, 

$2.00. One pound with untested queen, $3.00. 
Full colory in 8-frame hive, with queen, $6.50. 
Fuil colony in 10o-frame hive, with queen. 
$7.50. Inquiries from jobbers solicited. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Excel- 
lent mail and express service. Only twelve 
hours ride to St. 9 Mo. Can ship March 
20; probably March tr 

Pure Buff Leshera ‘and Ancona eggs for 
hatching, $1.00 per setting. 


STOVER APIARIES 
Mayhew, Mississippi 





Dr. Peiro will continue to give the 
readers of the American Bee Journal 
free advice regarding the subject of 
SurcicaAL and Mepicat treatment. 
Many have availed themselves of this 
offer. Return postage is all you need 
to send. Address, Dr. Perro, 4536 
Perry Street, Chicago, Ill. 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTERS OF THE FAMOUS 


DADANT FOUNDATION 
ROOT’S 


Canadian House 
BEES, QUEENS, HONEY, 
Poultry Supplies, Seeds 
Write for a Catalogue 
THE CHAS. E. HOPPER COMPANY 


185 Wright Avenue, s Toronto, Ont. 


WAX 





Wisconsin and Minnesota Meeting 


The annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Minnesota and Western Wis- 
consin Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held in the Court House at Winona, 
Minn., on Feb. 24 and 25. All beekeep- 
ers and those interested in bees are in- 
vited to attend the meetings and take 
part in the discussions whether mem- 
bers of the association or not. 





Ozro S. HoLtianp, Sec. 


Kansas Meeting 


The Kansas State Beekeepers’ con- 
vention will be held on Feb. 26 and 27, 
1914, at Topeka. O. A. KEENE, Sec. 





Pennsylyania Meeting 


The Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its annual con- 
vention in the Capitol Building, Harris- 
burg, Pa., Feb. 20 and 21, 1914. An in- 
teresting program is prepared. Every- 
body welcome. H.C. Kiincer, Sec. 


$2000 Crop from 
2000 Tomato 
Plants 





This is the remarkable returns secured by 
John DeBoer with our new early variety of 
tomato under ordinary care and cultivation. 
Mr, DeBoer planted in his hot house some 
seed of our 


Rowe’s Grand Rapids 
Market Tomato 





and later transplanted 2000 tomato plants 
outona small patch of ground under the 
same conditions as his other varieties. He 
marketed $2000 worth of these big, luscious 
tomatoes—a record never before equaled in 
his experience. 

This tomato is large and fine in shape, has 
a beautiful rich pink color, and solid juicy 
meat with but few seeds. e delicious 
flavor makes it a very popular earhet va- 
riety, and it stands shipment well. A very 
early ripening tomato and a heavy yielder. 
Uniform in size—about one-half pound each 
—and nine-tenths of the whole crop, under 
proper care and _ cultivation, will grade as 
Fancy. Rowe's Grand Rapids Market To- 
mato surpasses all other commercial varie- 
ties, and is a splendid shipper. 

We are willing to stake our reputation on 
this tomato. The seed cannot be procured 
from seedsmen, as we own the entire stock. 
We are GIVING IT AWAY to introduce 
THE FRUIT BELT, and you can get a 
packet, if you act now. This is our 


Free Seed Offer 


Send us fity cents for one year, or one dol- 
lar for the three years’ subscription to The 
Fruit Belt, new or renewal, and we will in- 
clude a trial packet of this tomato seed. We 
have only a limited supply, so do it NOW. 





USE THIS COUPON 
THE FRUIT BELT, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.— 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find soc, for 
which send me The Fruit Belt one full year, 
and also send me free, postpaid, a packet of 
Rowe’s Grand Rapids Market Tomato Seed. 


Sin st dnsdvannaanan boaedsSantnbeeraasceeiases 
Ree Ss adh bk des oh cca ekekeskgbesrbeness 





Route, No........ yg Seer 
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WANTED 
Honey! 


Extracted and Comb 


Will buy or handle on 
Commission 


Beeswax 
Will Pay Highest Pricse. 


Yours very truly, 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
265-267 Greenwich St, New York, N. Y. 





3-BAND LONG-TONGUED RED- 
CLOVER ITALIAN QUEENS 


For SALE,— My long- 
tongued Goldens are 
proving themselves to 
be the bee toclean Foul 
Brood, This is why I 
have sucha large trade 
in Canada. Mr. E. L. 
Cox, of Jesup, Iowa, in- 
troduced soof my 3-band 
queens in Foul-Broody 
colonies in 1912; and he 
said the disease was 
cleaned up where each 
of those queens was put. 
They gathered such a 
arge crop of honey in 
Ior2 that he bought 50 more in 1913. 


One Untested, 75c; 6, $4.00; 12, 
$7.50; 25, $13.50; 50, $25.00 
Double the above for tested queens. Bees 
by the pound: One lIb., $2.00; 2 Ibs., $4,00. 
One-frame nucleus, $2.00; 2 frame, $3.00; 3- 
frame, $4.00. To all the above packages add 
the price of queen. I will begin to send out 

queens in April. : 

Positively no checks will be accepted. 
Send money by P. O. Money Orders, All 
queens arriving dead will be replaced if cage 
is returned by return mail. 


J. B. ALEXANDER, CATO, ARK, 








The Most Important Point 


To Secure a Crop of Honey 








the Coming Season 





You must heve the bees, and enough to each 
eolony—intime. But young bees, and young 
queens now, and get them when you want 
them. Strengthen weak colonies. Replace 
old, worthless queens. 


I will sell and ship from my 400 colonies in 
north Louisiana an equiyalent of 1000 combs 
sealed brood, covered with young bees. in 
any shape to suit purchaser. Shipped in 
April or May. 


Tet - COUN MUG ions dsc. sccceccscckvecc Qiao 
gy eT eee eer eer rere 2.75 
One pound bees in Root cages........ 1.50 
Two pourd bees in Root cages....... 2.50 
Queens extra, your choice............ 

Young untested, or one year old...... a5 


Guaranteed for business. : 

Orders should be accompanied with about 
10 percent of purchace price. 

No orders accepted after March Is. 

No promise made for additional shipments. 

N. B.—Queens without bees will be $1.00. 


H. C. AHLERS, 


R.D.1, West Bend, Wisconsin 








The Opfer Hive-Entrance Bee-Feeder.— 
In the spring we must feed the bees to have 
them strong for clover-bloom. With all the 
present feeders this is a troublesome job— 
either the hive-bottom or covers have to be 
taken off every time we feed. With the En- 
trance Feeder shown herewith, all you have 
todoisto push it in at the hive-entrance 
and leave it there until there is no more 
need of feeding, It contracts the entrance, 
and thatis what you want in spring. The 
size of this feeder is 7x8 inches, and % inch 
deep, and holdss ounces of feed. You can 
feed 100 colonies in about 25 minutes. 

In case of foul brood you can feed medi- 
cated syrup, and your bees will build up 
strong and healthy, and be in good shape 
when clover starts, ready to shake on foun- 
dation. 

I have used 75 of these feeders about 8 
years, and today they are as good as ever. 
With proper care they will last a life-time. 

Inspring or in fall most bee-keepers neglect 
to stimulate brood-rearing—one of the most 
important things in having strong colonies 
and good wintering. It does not depend so 
much upon the amount of feed as it does 
upon regularity every night (unless the 
weather is too cold), and you will wonder 
where your strong colonies come from. 

Some of the many good points of the En- 
trance Feeder are these: 

1. Itis made of heavy galvanized iron and 
will last a life-time. 

2. It reduces the hive entrance. 

3. It reaches where the bees can get at the 
feed even in cool weather. 

4. It feeds the right amount. 

5. It will not cause robbing. 

_ 6. It will not disturb the colony while feed- 
ing. 

7. It permits quick work. 

8 The bees will not drown in it. 


lamina position to furnish all demands 
for these feeders at the following prices, 
f,o. b. Chicago: One for2oc; 5 for 18c each; 
1o for 16c each. If ordered by mail, add 1oc 
each for packing and postage. 
Address all orders to—A. H. OPFER, 
6259 Patterson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





WHEN YOU WALK 


Into your apiary you surely have 
some colonies that are 


JUST A LITTLE BETTER 
THAN THE REST 


IF THEY ARE OUR 
Gray Caucasians 


They are surely pets of high degree. 
Gentle as doves. Always just so. Send 
or prices. 


A. D. D. Wood, Box 61, Lansing,Mich. 
or Box 82, Houston Heights, Tex. 





Q-U-E-E-N-S 
The Old Reliable 3-Band Stock 


My queens are reared 
from imported stock 
which makes a beauti- 
ful bee. They are finc 
honey - gathcrers, and 
very gentle. Try my 
queens. Send me your 
order, and if not satis- 
fied will return your 
money. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. 1, 75c; 6, $4.25; 12, $8.00 


N. FOREHAND, R.F.D. 2, Brewton, Ala. 









BOOKS FOR BEE - KEEPERS 


FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. 








First Lessons in Bee-Keeping, by Thos. 
G. Newman, revised by C. P. Dadant.—Intended 
mainly for beginners. Nearly 200 pages. and 
over 150 pictures. Bound in strong paper cover, 
showing bee-brood in all stages of development 
from the newly-laid egg. This book contains 
the foundation principles of bee-keeping, as its 
name indicates. Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or free 
with the American Bee Journal one full year if 
paid strictlyin advance—by either new or re- 
newal subscription at $1.00. 


Fifty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
Miller.—340 pages, bound in cloth, and illustra- 
ted with 112 half-tone pictures taken by Dr. Mll- 
ler himself. Itis a good, live story of success- 
ful bee-keeping by a master of the subject, and 
shows with clearness just how Dr. Miller works 
with bees and produces tons of honey. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year, $1.80; or given FREE as a premium 
for sending 3 New subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—It tells how the 
very best Queen-Bees are reared in Nature’s 
Way. A good authority says; “Itis practically 
the only comprehensive book on queen-rearing 
now in print, Itis looked upon by many as the 
foundation of the modern methods of rearing 
queens wholesale.” Price, bound in cloth, 75 
Cts., postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year—both for $1.50. The same book bound 
in leatherette, 50 cts., postpaid; or free with the 
American Bee Journal one full year if paid in 
advance strictly, by either new or renewal sub- 
scription at $1.00. 


Biggle Bee-Book.—Thisis a very small 
cloth-bound, well gotten up book. Its size is 
4x5 1-2 inches, and it was designed to be carried 
in the pocket of the amateur bee-keeper. It 
contains concise information regarding the 
best practice in bee-culture. An excellent 
book for use when aperson has only limited 
time to give to bee-keeping. Price by mail, 5¢ 
cents; or with the American Bee Journal one 
year, $1.35. 


ABC & X Y Z of Bee Culture, by A. I 
& E. R. Root—Over 600 large pages describing 
everything peraining to the care and manage- 
ment of the honey bees. It is a veritable en- 
cyclopedia on bees. 400 engravings. Bound in 
cloth. Price, postpaid, $2.25, or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, both for $2.75, or given FREE as 
a pect for sending five new subscriptions 
at $1.00. 


A Modern Bee Farm, by Samuel Simmins. 
The author is a live English beekeeper. He has 
kept up with the progress in this line not only 
in his own country, butall over the world. His 
views are determined, but very well taken, and 
his points are made with an accuracy which is 
convincing. Cloth bound, 470 pages. Price, post- 
ue or with the American Bee Journal, 
bot 75. 


British Bee-Keepers’ Guide, by Thomas 
W. Cowan.—This is without doubt the standard 
work for the English bee-keeper. It is very 
much condensed. containing 170 pages, and is 
nicely illustrated and well bound. Price, post- 
paid, $1.00; or with the American Bee Journal 
one year, $1.75. 


Alexander’s Writings on Practical Bee- 
Keeping.—The late E. W. Alexander is the 
man who kept 700 colonies of bees at his home 
place in New York. He wrote a series of arti- 
cles which have been published in book form. 
They discuss bee-keeping in broadest terms. 95 
pages, paper bound. Price, 50cents, postpaid; or 
with the American Bee Journal one year, $1.25. 


A Year’s Work in the Out-Apiary, by G. 
M. Doolittle.—The authoris an experienced bee- 
keeper, who tells in this little book the require- 
ments necessary for keeping bees away from 
home. For any one who is intending to keep 
bees on a large scale, this book will be inval- 
uable. paper bound, contains, contains 60 pages. 
Price, 50 cents; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal one year, $1.25. 


Quinby’s New mY ee by L. C. Root. 
—This is a modern edition of *“ Quinby’s Myster- 
ies.” Mr. Quinby is well known to all bee- 
keepers. He, with Mr. Langstroth, was re- 
sponsible for much of the early growth in bee- 
keeping in America. Cloth bound, 220 pages® 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal for one year, $1.75. 


EXTRACTED HONEY 


Just received car New Utah Alfalfa 
Honey, 81-2 cents a pound f.o.b. Kansas 
City, Mo. C. C. CLEMONS BEE-SUPP. CO. 

Departnent A, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Thale’s Vacuum Bee-Feeder in Detail 
—THE NEW MODEL— 


THALE’S REGULATIVE VACUUM BEE-FEEDER 


OST PERFECT STIMULATIVE FEEDER ever constructed. 
inside underneath the cluster, and will fit any hive made. To fill feeder 
lift off empty bottle and set on full one. It is so regulated by the slide 

from the outside of the hive to feed any amount you may want the bees to have 
in one day. If you set it on one-half pint in one day the bottle of feed will run 
four days and nights, and can be increased or decreased from the outside of the 
hive without disturbing the bees or moving the feeder. It feeds continuously 
thereby imitating a natural honey-flow, and will produce more brood with less 
cost than any other feeder made, and can be filled any time of day without caus- 
ing robbing or excitement. Queen Breeders especially cannot afford to be with- 
out this feeder, as hundreds of valuable queen-cells are torn down and destroyed 
by the bees annually on account of improper and poor methods of feeding. With 
this feeder you control the flow; it feeds continuously, and will produce more 
cells, better cells, and the bees will not destroy any. Try this feeder; it will 
more than pay you. Send for feeder circular and Bee-Supply Catalog. I carry a 
full line of Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation. One of my Vacuum Bee- 
feeders complete with two bottles free with every ten dollar order. Send mea 
list of your wants—it is no trouble to answer letters. 


TERMS, CASH WITH ORDER H. H. THALE 


One sample feeder, with two bottles, complete by mail postpaid 
° Inventor and Manufacturer 


Ten feeders, complete with one bottle, by freight or express 4 
ie Maywood, Missouri 


All orders over ten feeders only : - 
Eastern buyers send orders to Earl M. Nichols, Lyonsville, Mass. 


It feeds 


55e 
35¢ 


Extra bottles with cork valve, each 








Organized Co-operation 


THE WESTERN HONEY BEE 


~ A new magazine owned and run by the 
bee-keepers, filled with Western life as 
depicted by the best talent on bee topics 


obtainable. 


and market conditions during season. 


ADVERTISERS 


Queen-Breeders’ Department 
1 inch, $2.00 per issue 
Classified, 15c a line 


Write for particulars 


Special department on crop 





000000000080 : A NICE GIFT FOR WIFE, 


MOTHER, SISTER 


_ Weare fortunate in be- 
ing able to offer to our 
readers a real practical 
egg beater, cream whipper, 
etc. Itis called the “ Rob- 
erts Lightning Mixer.” 
From the experience of 
users here, it welldeserves 
its name. It is easy to 
Clean, Hard to damage, 
and a Pleasure to Work. 


The spiral - perforated 

asher whirling in every 
Girection, aerates, stirs 
and lightens, and at the 
Same time it completely 
and thoroughly mixes every 
particle. : 

We recommend it to our 
readers as being well 
worth the money. 

Sold in pint size. We can 
send them, postpaid, from 
the factory in Massachu- 
setts for so cents. 


Address all orders to 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. 


Our 1914 Catalog Now Ready 


Describing Our Big Stock of 


Bee and poultry supplies at lowest living 
prices. Two large warehouses full. Do not 
order before you get our prices 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. Established in 1899. 














Published Monthly by the 


California State Bee-Keepers’ Ass'n 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


J. D. BIXBY, Editor, 
Covina, California. 














Make Your Hens Lay 


You can double your egg yield by feeding fresh-cut, raw bone. It 
contains over four times as much egg-making material as grain and 
takes the piace of bugs and worms in fowis’ diet. That’s why it 
gives more eggs—greater fertility, stronger chicks, larger fowls. 


LATEST 
MODEL 


MANN’S 


cuts easily and rapidly all large and small bones with adhering 
Automatically adapts to your strength. 
10 Days’ Free Trial. Nomoney down. Send for our free books today. 


meat and gristle. 
F. W. MANN CO. 


Send us a list of goods wanted for best 
prices. H. S. BY & a 
St. Anne, lilinois. 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED 


Small and large red, alfalfa, white and yel 
low sweet clover seed, timothy, blue grass, 
rape, millet, etc. Also seed corn. 

Catalog of apiary supplies and seeds free 


F. A. SNELL, 





BONE CUTTER 


f 
Never clogs. Sent on 


Box 348 MILFORD, MASS. 





EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Pay You to Buy Bee Supplies Now 


29 years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Missouri 


Milledgeville, Ulinois 


QUICK SHIPMENT OF QUEENS 


of 3-band stock reared for honey- 
athering qualities 

Untested, June, $1.00. Later,75c 

Tested, $1.50. Select tested, $2. 

Send your orders now and be as- 

’ sured of having queens when you 

wantthem. R.A. SHULTS, Crosby, Tenn. 

















*) American Bee Journal ( 
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Surest Protection for Bees—Increased Supply of Honey— 


The Double-Walled Massie Bee-Hive 


The Best Hive for any Climate 


Furnished in the clearest of lumber in either Cypress, White Pine or Redwood 


THE MASSIE VENTILATED BOTTOM 


Admits fresh air into the hive, lessening the chance of swarming, 


and giving renewed energy to the bees. 


Fifty years in the bee supply business has shown us that 


the 


THE MASSIE HIVE J , ( 
For Comb or Extracted Honey using this hive. 


WHY NOT GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER ? 


SATISFACTION FULLY GUARANTEED 


MASSIE is the very best hive, and testimonials 
to this effect are received daily from those who are 


The Dovetailed Hive. 


Weare also extensive manufacturers of Dovetailed Hives and all other Apiarian Supplies. If you are in the market for supplies, 
be sure to get our prices before buying elsewhere. We issue a 72-page illustrated catalog which will be mailed to any one upon request. 


KRETCHMER MFG. CO., COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 








The Beekeepers’ Review 


Would like very much to enroll a goodly number of new subscribers for the year 
1914. Listen: Besides the 3000-colony series managed from one office, we will 
begin with the January number of the Review a series of articles by a beekeeper 
“ gray with experience,” that we will call the Farmers’ Series, or how to produce 
comb honey with two visits a year. The Editor of the Review has looked into 
this system quite thoroughly, and believes that with this method that will be de- 
scribed in the Review during 1914, that the busy man or farmer can harvest 
much more comb honey per colony with this system with about a fourth of the 
work that is required with the ordinary system now in vogue 

We are printing 400 extra sets of the Review for the feat ‘half of 1913, and as 
long as they last they will be included free to all newly paid in advance sub- 
scribers for 1914. All progressive beekeepers should subscribe for two or three 
good bee journals. We are making a special low price on the Review when 
clubbed with other bee journals. Here are two good ones: 


American Bee Journal one year - $1.00 
The Review “. ce 1.00 t Both one year for 


Gleanings “6 ‘ 
American Bee Journal “ . 
The Review “6 < 


To take advantage of this low price, all remittances should be addressed 


THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW, Northstar, Michigan 


$1.00 
| All three for - 
1.00 








ORDER Your BEE-SUPPLIES NOW. 


Now you can get what you want and have it readySwhen you need it. 


Prices Now are Naturally Lower than they Will Be Later 


We not only name low prices, but furnish high 
grade goods as well. 

We have been manufacturing Hives, Frames, 
Sections, Shipping-cases, etc., over 15 years, more 
than 10 years under the present management. 

We have satisfied others, and we will try to 
please you. 

Mail us an itemized list of what you want, and 
we will quote you. 

We want to save you money. 


Minnesota Bee-Supply Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota 





NNN ON ON ON OM ON ON ONION OS 


HONEY 


4 

4 

4 

; We can furnish honey to 
4 beekeepers who have run out 
4 of their own product. All our > 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


honey strictly First Class. y 


Water-white Alfalfa Y 


Light Amber Alfalfa 
Amber Fall 
Spanish-needle 
White Clover 


Write for Prices. 


DADANT & SONS 


Hamilton, Illinois 


VAVATVAVATATAVATVAYVAYAYAY, 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery that Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Percent. 


A Free Trial Packago is feats to Every 
One Who Write 


ro Rice, ." prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. Hecalls it Powderpaint, Ht comes in 





a 


February, 1914,7 


the form of adry powder, and all that is re- 


quired is cold water to make the paint 
weather proof, fire proof, and as durable as 
oil paint. Itadheresto any surface, wood, 
stone or brick; spreads and looks like oil 
paint, and costs anon’ one-fourthas much. 
Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 216 
North St., Adams. N. Y.,and he will send 
you a free trial package. also color card and 
full information showing you how youcan 
Save a good many dollars. Write today. 
Send your 


BEE - SUPPLIES Send you 


new. 1914 catalog out in January. Dept. S., 
C. C. Clemons Bee Supply Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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“Tf goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.’ 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT Store room built expressly for the business; 

large concrete basement with just enough mois- 
ture to prevent breakage in sections; no shrinkage in dovetailed 
corners of supers and hives. 


QUALITY Root goods at factory prices. Thekind thatI have 

sold for nearly a quarter of acentury, and the kind 
that you can afford to recommend to your neighbors. I might 
have increased my profits for a short time by handling other 
goods, but I would not have remained so long in business. Many 
articles in my catalog can reach you by Parcel Post, and I assume 
all responsibility in safe delivery of the goods. Catalog free. 


WALTER S. POUDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 
873 Massachusetts Avenue 








Dittmer’s Foundation 


Is the Comb Foundation made to suit 
the Honey Bee. 


It’s the Comb Foundation that helps pro- 
duce the full capacity honey crop. 


It’s the Comb Foundation to give your 
Honey Bees. 


Ask for more information; also prices and FULL 
DISCOUNT on all Bee-Supplies. 





Gus Dittmer Company 


Augusta, Wisconsin 








PAGE - KENKEL 
MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers 
OF THE 


“NONE BETTER” 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Perfect sections from young, white, 
basswood. White Pine Hives and 
Supers, Excellent Shipping - Cases, 
Brood-Frames, Separators, etc. 

We invite your correspondence. 


Guarantee— All goods guaranteed 
perfect in workmanship and material 
or money cheerfully refunded. 


Page-Kenkel Manufacturing Co., 


New London, Wis. 








HOWARD M. MELBEE, 
HONEYVILLE, 0, 





Your Name and Address will be put on one side of the handle as shown in 
the cut, and on the other, side a picture of a Queen-Bee, a Worker-Bee, and a 
Drone-Bee. The handle is celluloid, and transparent, through which is seen 
your name. If you lose this Knife it can be returned to you, or it serves to iden- 
tify you if you happen to be injured fatally, or rendered unconscious. The cut is 
the exact size; it is made,of best steel. When ordering be sure to write exact 
name and address. Knife delivered within two weeks after we receive order. 

___ Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with a year’s subscription to the American Bee 
Journal—both for $1.80; or given FREE as a premium for sending us 3 New sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 














Am Now Shipping Untested Queens 
from My 


“= GOLD, CELEBRATED 
SEL, PEDIGREED STRAIN! 


aS 

mitt Tite My bees are the product 

Deep of many years of breed- 

%, Swe ing by both Swarthmore 

i . and Henry Alley. Both 

names stand out like 

beacon lights among our 

past and present breed- 

ers, for the best queens ever produced in the 
United States. Never had foul brood. 


SWARTHMORE APIARIES, - Swarthmore, Pa. 


jo 





DO YOU READ 


PROGRESSIVE POULTRY JOURNAL ? 


It is published in Mitchell, South Dakota, 
and is a live paper devoted to the interests 
of better poultry and more of it. Has prac- 
tical writers of experience in raising poul- 
try Wellillustrated. Send for free copy, 


Progressive Poultry Journal 
Mitchell, South Dakota 





THE 


Discount and Dull Season 


is here. Send usa list of goods wanted for 
next year, and get our prices—a money sav- 
ing proposition. We have the largest, most 
complete and best stock of any. House vis- 
itors welcome. Catalog ready in January— 
it’s free. H. S. DUBY & SON, 

St. Anne, Illinois. 


te Early QUEENS 


Send me your address 
for Italians and Car- 
niolans. IBEGIN 
mailing Queens early 
in March. Untested, 
75 cts. each. Tested, 
$1.25 each. Circular 
free. 


Grant Anderson, $*",2en'* 
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SPECIAL DELIVERY > 


During this month we shall double our usual efforts in points of delivery and service. We carry 
nothing but the Root make, which ensures the best quality of every thing. We sell at factory prices, there- 
by ensuring a uniform rate to every one. The saving on transportation charges from Cincinnati to points 
south of us will mean quite an item to beekeepers in this territory. We are so located that we can make 
immediate shipment of any order the day it is received. 


Honey and Wax 


If you haven’t made arrangements for the disposition of your honey and wax for this season consult 
us. We buy both in large quantities, and can assure you of fair and courteous treatment, and a good price 


for your crop. Shipping Cases 


To sell your crop to the best advantage it must be well to put up in attractive style. We have ship- 
ping cases that answer every requirement of looks and utility. Small producers who sell their crops locally 
will be interested in the cartons in which comb honey is put up to sell to the fancy customers at top-notch 
prices. We have honey-cans, too, in cases for those who produce extracted honey. In fact, there isn’t 
anything we don’t have that the beekeeper needs, either to produce his crop or help to sell it. 

Early-order discount this month is 4 percent. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


CINCINNATI, 2146 Central Avenue OHIO 
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WE MAKE IT GOOD a 


THE BEES MAKE IT FAMOUS 2 


The Reputation of 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION § 


Has been built on its merit 


It is a Favorite with Beekeepers 
BECAUSE 


It is so well liked by the BEES 


Whether it’s a pound or whether it’s a ton, every sheet is PERFECT 
Satisfaction Guaranteed in Every Way 
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